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PREFACE. 



It will be deemed scarcely necessary, I presume, by the surviving 
friends and acquaintances of the late Dr. Brigham, into whose hands, 
principally, the following humble and imperfect, yet heart-felt tribute will 
fall, to say any thing by way of preface. 

It was prepared for the purpose of preserving a name worthy of our 
cherished remembrance, and a record of those labors and services which 
made that name deservedly distinguished. The materials for it, gathered 
though they were from a variety of sources, were intended and are believed 
to be strictly authentic. Nor can an apology be due for copying, with 
some degree of freedom, from his voluminous journal, — so unusual is it that 
the " inner life" of a man is set forth so entirely without disguise as is here 
done, and his mental culture, general intelligence, moral and social habits 
and tendencies, so unmistakably exhibited. As it is, my sole object will 
be gained, and the desire of my heart gratified, if it but answer the prin- 
cipal aim of its publication, as just suggested, and receive the approval of 
those for whom it was designed, and to whom it is most respectfully dedi- 
cated. E. K. H. 

Hartford, May 20, 1858. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 



The late Amariah Bbigham was a native of New Marl- 
boro', Berkshire County, Massachusetts, where he was born 
December 26th, 1798. 

His father was a highly respectable farmer, who died 
after an illness of several years, leaving a widow and six 
children. His estimable and eminently pious mother, re- 
garding only the welfare of her beloved child, was induced, 
soon after the death of her husband, to accept the offer of 
his brother, a physician of considerable reputation, living 
at Schoharie, N. Y., to take Amariah into his family, and 
educate him to his own profession. 

Though the youngest of four sons, and oniy eleven 
years of age, of a slender and delicate frame, and pos- 
sessing a constitution by no means vigorous, he left the 
home of his childhood, with all its endearments, to spend, 
as was then supposed, the several succeeding years 
beneath the roof and under the guidance and direction of 
his paternal uncle. One short year however, only elapsed 
before he too followed his deceased brother, and his youth- 
ful charge was again left without a guide, without means, 
or other counselor than his wise and affectionate mother. 
He was naturally a thoughtful and self-reliant boy — made 
so, in part, by the circumstances of his condition, which 
had served to awaken and develop these qualities of his 
mind. This we may safely infer also from the fact, that 



not long after his uncle's death, at an age which could not 
much have exceeded thirteen years, he made his way to 
Albany alone, and there, without a friend to assist or ad- 
vise him, procured for himself a place as clerk in a book- 
store, where he spent the three following years. Here he 
performed the round of duty which usually devolves upon 
boys occupying a position of this kind, but, it is said, had 
much leisure time, which he spent, not slothfully or in idle- 
ness, nor in the society of thoughtless or vicious compan- 
ions, but in the constant reading of the books to which he 
had access. While his reading was, doubtless, without a 
definite plan, and probably quite miscellaneous, he here 
acquired a fondness for books, and habits of study, which 
ever after constituted a noticeable feature of his character. 
Indeed, the numerous observations which he made while 
abroad, relating to historical and other matters with which 
he was manifestly quite familiar, may, many of them, be 
safely referred to this, as the time when he first became 
conversant with them. Here, too, he also had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a knowledge of men, as well as of books, 
which he would not be likely to neglect ; and by having 
no one to look up to for counsel and assistance, developed 
still further that confidence in himself which his destitute 
situation required. 

On leaving Albany, he returned again to New Marlboro', 
where his mother then resided, and there spent the four 
following years — occupied, at first, in the studies usually 
pursued by advanced pupils in our schools, and at length 
entering the office of Dr. E. C. Peet, of that town, as a stu- 
dent of medicine. 

It does not appear that his advantages during any part 
of this preparatory course, at all exceeded those that usual- 
ly fall to the lot of medical students, or that he obtained 



a diploma from any medical college. Says one of his biog- 
raphers, " He spent a year in New York attending lect- 
ures," which, in the absence of other evidence may fairly 
be supposed to signify, that he attended during a single 
session or term, which at that day was regarded by the 
profession as sufficient to qualify a candidate to enter upon 
practice. Subsequently, and before commencing the ac- 
tive duties of professional life, he spent about a year with the 
late Dr. Plumb, of Canaan, Connecticut ; and from a bro- 
ther practitioner now of this city, but who then resided in a 
neighboring State, and often saw him, we learn that while 
his habits of study were somewhat peculiar and original, 
he was, nevertheless, a diligent and successful student. 
The period which elapsed between the time of his leaving 
Albany and entering upon the duties of his profession, must 
have been a little less than five years, all of which was 
spent in the pursuit of knowledge, either of a professional 
or general character. 

Having acquired a fondness for books, improved, and to 
some extent tested the powers of his mind, during his res- 
idence in Albany, he was, indeed, in some respects, highly 
favored in the privileges which he enjoyed in the quiet 
town in which he spent the several following years. Here 
was nothing to be found calculated either to distract his 
mind or to call off his thoughts, even temporarily, from 
study ; while the great fact constantly stood forth fully, 
and sometimes, doubtless, painfully, before him, that he 
was to be the sole architect of his own fortune. He com- 
menced practice, a youth somewhat short of his majority, 
in the town of Enfield, Mass., where he remained but two 
years. He removed thence to Greenfield, the shire-town 
of Franklin County, a large and flourishing place, lying on 
the Connecticut river. Of his history while at Enfield we 
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are left to conjecture ; but the fact that, after so short a 
period of practice, he should have felt himself qualified 
to submit his claims to notice and support, to so searching 
an ordeal as that of a refined and cultivated community, 
and was willing to risk the results of active professional 
competition, shows, at least, his estimate of himself, and 
his confidence of success. His determined boldness stands 
out in still stronger relief, when we learn, that he purchased 
at the outset, the entire property of a practitioner then in 
ill health, a brother of Judge Washburn, consisting of a 
dwelling-house and out-buildings, horse, carriage, library, 
&c, the payment of which not only absorbed the savings 
of the previous years, but must also have involved him 
pecuniarily to some extent. Here that industry and sys- 
tem in the management of his affairs — that patience, and 
accuracy of observation, and soundness of judgment which 
characterized his after years, were exhibited and largely 
developed. Here, also, shone forth those genial social qual- 
ities which made him everywhere welcome, and the delight 
of a large circle of admiring friends. He practiced at 
Greenfield uninterruptedly about seven years, and it is 
well known that he early secured the confidence of his fel- 
low citizens, was extensively patronized, and eminently 
successful. He was especially fond of surgery, and achieved 
considerable reputation in this branch of our art — 
indeed, so much that he became widely known, and was 
largely employed in this department. That he was during 
all this time a diligent student and growing man, though 
fully employed in the active duties of his profession, we 
learn in part from the fact, that he prepared and delivered 
a course of popular lectures on chemistry while here, at 
once indicating great fondness on his part for natural sci- 
ence, and much careful study of a branch, which it would 
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otherwise have been supposed he would most likely neg- 
lect. Besides, he began with his professional life, that most 
improving of professional exercises, a detailed daily his- 
tory of every case he was called upon to treat — a practice 
certain to sharpen the powers of observation, excite to 
study and research, improve the reflective faculties, 
strengthen and mature the judgment; while it also gives 
one imperceptibly, a readiness in the use of the pen, a 
capacity of expression, which are not the growth of a day, 
but which when acquired, become invaluable to the pos- 
sessor. He at times, also, left temporarily the field of his 
active labors, ostensibly for relaxation, but in fact, that by 
visits to the larger cities, intercourse with their medical 
men, and examination of their hospitals, he might increase 
his stores of practical knowledge. 

That a young man, but twenty-nine years of age, whose 
purse had always been slender, — whose scanty support, for 
several years previous to the commencement of professional 
life, had been procured, in part at least, if not wholly, by 
teaching, during the winter months, district schools, — whose 
opportunities for mental improvement had been such only 
as are usually regarded as inferior, and even meager, — 
whose self-denials of every sort had been many and great, 
— should so soon, upon the removal of this burden from his 
mind and spirits, have aspired not only to high rank in his 
profession, but have boldly resolved to do what very few 
then undertook, and still fewer of these from resources of 
their own earning, for the purpose of improving himself 
professionally and otherwise, by foreign travel, exhibits to 
every one who reflects upon the procedure, a degree of self- 
reliance, intelligence, and manly courage, not often equaled. 
It appears, however, that it was a plan which he devised 
while engaged in active practice, the contemplation of 
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which, as the obstacles to its fulfillment yielded one by one 
to his prolonged reflections, was a solace, doubtless, to ma- 
ny a dark and weary ride. He had already, in a period of 
seven years, paid for the place which he had purchased on 
commencing business at Greenfield, had steadily added to 
his library, lived suitably to his position, and, besides, had 
accumulated means sufficient, with the sale of his proper- 
ty, to meet the expenses incident to a voyage to Europe, 
which he had now decided to make, and a year's residence 
there. In the fulfillment of this purpose he was obliged, 
though most reluctantly doubtless, to leave the place in 
which he had spent the dawn of his manho >.l, had numer- 
ous friends, and unquestionably many and tender attach- 
ments. 

I have regarded it as due to the object we have in view, 
to copy from the pages of the voluminous journal, kept 
by him during his entire absence, not only enough to 
indicate the route of his travels, and the opportunities they 
consequently afforded for extended and interesting obser- 
vations ; but also, to give the reader a correct idea, as well 
of what he saw, as his method of viewing things, and to 
exhibit also, to some extent, his mental culture and ac- 
quirements at this time. It will be observed, I think, by 
those who subsequently became acquainted with Dr. B., 
and who may peruse these pages, that the basis of that 
character, which was afterwards so well illustrated in a pub- 
lic capacity, was fully established before he went abroad. 
His systematic, independent, and often original observa- 
tions and descriptions, show that those qualities of mind 
from which they spring were already well developed and 
in active exercise. For example : at the commencement 
of his voyage, undertaken July 16th, 1828, he describes the 
vessel in which he sails, the number and sex of his fellow 
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passengers, the name of the captain and number of the 
crew, the articles of food provided at the different meals, 
cost of passage, &c. Often, while he graphically repre- 
sents the outline, or exterior of some noble park or edifice, 
he also, where opportunity offers, examines and describes 
the several parts, and in numerous instances, after noticing 
some imposing structure as a whole, also describes the 
apartments devoted to culinary or other domestic purpo- 
ses ; enumerating such articles or arrangements as struck 
his mind as either peculiarly adapted to their respective 
purposes or otherwise. This is especially true of the many 
hospitals which he visited in the course of his journey ings. 
It is further proper to remark here, — and it is an observa- 
tion worthy of notice — that though his journal contains 
only the hastily written observations of each day, prepared 
for his private use, without a thought, probably, of its ever 
being opened to the inspection of any one besides himself, 
or possibly, to the glance of here and there a partial and 
trusted friend, I have found nothing anywhere, which did 
not exhibit on his part, entire purity of heart and correct- 
ness of conduct. He was manifestly controlled at this 
time by no strong religious scruples, and went, in whatever 
place he was, just where his tastes and inclinations suggest- 
ed ; but never, I repeat, at any time, so far as appears, 
where either good taste or sound morals would have for- 
bidden. 

The tour embraced travels, and a residence more or less 
prolonged, in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, 
Sicily, and Spain, and brief extracts from the record made 
by him while in these several countries, or a reference to 
it will be made. 

On arriving at Liverpool, among the many objects of 
interest which attracted his attention, was the Botanic Gar- 
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den ; and the following is his entry in reference to it. Af- 
ter complimenting the politeness of the keeper, — who per- 
mitted him to enter without a ticket contrary to the regu- 
lations, because he was a stranger from the United States, 
— he says : " There are seven hundred proprietors of this 
garden, which contains ten thousands distinct species of 
plants. It excels in plants from the tropics, which are 
abundant and beautiful. I noticed the banana, twenty to 
thirty feet high, and its trunk five or eight inches through, 
its leaves two and a half feet wide, and six or seven long, 
and very green. Also I saw the Stalitiza ' Angusta, from 
Africa, which resembles the banana, and is very rare. I 
noticed* the papyrus, which the ancients used as paper. It 
is found five feet high, with single stem, and a top like dill. 
Its stalk is slender, and only an inch in diameter ; the outer 
bark the ancients stripped off and wrote upon. It is now 
very green. I saw our common brake in a flower pot. It 
looked sickly, as though much notice and high living had 
disordered its digestion ; while the mullen, also found here, 
has become so puffed out and bloated, that I hardly recog- 
nized it, having, like an over-fed alderman, grown out of 
all natural proportion. The garden occupies eight acres, 
and is intersected by numerous graveled walks lined with 
evergreens. There is also a pond for aquatic plants, like 
lilies, &c. The celebrated Roscoe, who resides but a little 
way from here in the suburbs, was one of the founders of 
this garden, and now often visits it : also a Mr. Le Philips 
(I believe,) has contributed much to it. I was much grat- 
ified with a view of the garden. The keeper told me it 
was the best in the kingdom, and that the one in Glasgow 
was second to it. I offered him money which he declined." 
His observations at Liverpool embraced its " splendid 
docks," its churches and other public buildings, theatres, 
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&c. From Liverpool he went to Manchester by Chester, 
to which latter place he walked ; making copious notes of 
the character of the soil, husbandly, conversations with 
the people by the way, etc. He seems to have made quite 
a careful survey of this ancient town, and found much to 
interest him ; among them, the wall which surrounds the 
town, and the Koodie, a large beautiful meadow of eighty 
acres, where the celebrated Chester races are run. Of one 
of its churches he says : " I looked in at the neat and pure- 
ly Gothic church of St. Mary's ; the congregation looked 
like the nobility. Several ancient families are buried here, 
but what attracted my attention most was the graves of 
three witches in the yard, who were hung at Manchester 
Assizes, A. D. 1636. This church is near the town, on the 
hill, is .very ancient, and was given by Randall, second 
Earl of Chester, to the Monks of St. Werburgh. "What 
good times the Monks have had round this hill ! " 

He also gives, drawn in outline, a plan of the town, and 
located upon it in their relative positions, the principal ob- 
jects of interest, both within and without its walls. The 
next object that especially called for his notice, was the 
splendid residence of Earl Grosvenor — Eaton Hall. His 
description of this place, I shall transcribe, and it must 
stand as a specimen of those that he left in his journal, of 
numerous other structures, public and private, which he 
visited while in England. " As the morning was fine," he 
says, " I concluded after breakfast, to walk to Eaton Hall, 
four miles. I left Chester with a feeling of thankfulness 
for the pleasure I had derived from a view of its old rel- 
ics, and long shall I remember it. I passed over a fine 
stone bridge, by the mills, across the Dee, and after walk- 
ing about a mile over a beautiful, level, hard road, I came 
to a handsome gate, and a small stone house, where a girl 
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told me, that through this gate was the way to Eaton Hall. 
I left the main road on the left, and entered upon the 
grounds attached to the residence of the Earl. There are 
eight or nine hundred acres all along the road, and for 
most of the way are beautiful flowers and low trees, and I 
saw some birds that appeared quite tame, and more than a 
dozen hare of various sizes passed me. There was some 
rising ground and open space occasionally, where I had a 
fine view of the surrounding county of Chester, its spires, 
etc. About a mile from the Hall, is a large stone gate, 
with the Earl's arms upon it, or ' dogs,' also a house. Here 
the shrubbery disappears, and a large field opens, inclosed 
with an iron railing, and in which I saw great numbers of 
sheep, cows, horses, and deer ; the sheep were very fat and 
very large, and not fine-wooled, — the cows very large. I 
saw forty deer, with large broad horns, and was told the 
Earl had eight hundred ; they were small, but very fat. 
Near the Hall I passed through a wooden gate, and as it 
was but ten o'clock, and the Hall is never opened until 
eleven, I rang the bell of the garden gate, and the gardener 
came and very civilly exhibited to me his beautiful domain. 
The garden occupies seventy acres, and within it is a small 
artificial lake, with sail boats, etc. The view from the 
garden is very beautiful, of the Hall especially. The gar- 
den itself abounded with flowers and fruit, and appeared a 
paradise. Here was the large aloe plant, though it has not 
blossomed yet, grapes in hot houses trained against the 
walls, pine apples, peaches, apricots, hollyhocks, the sweet 
pea, etc. etc. In some parts of the garden were fragments 
of beautiful stones, crystals, etc., laid around to adorn the 
walks. The grounds employ seventy hands, often more, 
and the house fifty or sixty more. Near the Hall and in 
the garden are majestic oaks and elms, and the prospect all 
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around is beautiful — but the place wants elevation and 
elevated scenery — it is nearly level. The whole establish- 
ment is now in fine order, as the Earl is expected in a few 
days. The Hall is splendid externally, pure gothic, with 
elegant outhouses, the whole built of gray stone, apparently 
hard, and sawed. Spires and towers project from all parts 
of the extensive building ; the windows are large, especially 
those of the lower story. 

" But the splendor outside, is not to be compared with 
the magnificence, and beauty, and elegance within. Vis- 
itors first enter a large hall, where they write their names 
in a book. I saw many from the United States had been 
here. This entrance hall contains two large paintings. The 
floor is beautiful, of colored marble, and cost eighteen 
hundred guineas. The inside doors are very large, and 
massive, and cost one hundred guineas each. In the saloon 
or music room, are painted windows, by Collins of London, 
which cost six hundred guineas each, and also those in the 
dining room. The state-bed room and drawing rooms are 
immense, and the state-bed is superb. Here are elegant 
chairs that cost fifty guineas each, and fire-places that cost 
four thousand, and chandeliers fifteen hundred guineas. 
In this are some ancient paintings, — and some modern by 
West, — one of Cromwell dissolving Parliament, backed by 
a set of sturdy looking fellows ; and one of the landing of 
Charles II. In the dining room, are portraits of Lord and 
Lady Grosvenor, and of the Earls of Chester,- on the win- 
dows. I visited the Library, and saw that much of it was 
made up of wood painted like books, as ' Gil Bias,' ' Ency- 
clop. Britan.' I saw, however, some real books, mostly 
modern, as ' Hall's South America,' ' Napoleon in Exile,' 
' Scott's Novels.' All the furniture is gothic. The rooms 
are, many of them, hung around with elegant satin in folds, 
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and in the drawing room are all sorts of luxurious seats, 
Turkish beds, etc. In the library are tables made up of 
all the varieties of the British oak, highly polished and 
beautiful. Overhead, the rooms and halls preserve the 
Gothic style, and being gilded, look superb and heavenly. 
Standing at one end of the hall which runs through the 
building, and looking through to the other, the painted 
windows, chandeliers, gilded ceilings, etc., present a glo- 
rious spectacle. The Hall is said to be four hundred and 
fifty feet long, and with the out buildings seven hundred 
feet. The Earl's income is immense ; notwithstanding, a 
teamster I met on the road, told me, he was not lenient to 
his tenants, but often drove the farmers of Cheshire for 
their rent. May our country never have such an unequal 
distribution of wealth as is here seen — such splendid edifi- 
ces, and near by, squalid poverty to a great extent." 

After a gen'eral survey of Manchester, under the guid- 
ancy of a polite resident, visiting its Exchange, Post-office, 
Collegiate Church, Town Hall, Portico, and noted the busy 
industry of this great manufacturing town, of which its 
numerous tall chimneys constantly sending forth their 
immense volumes of smoke are the index, he says : " The 
houses are in general low, seldom over three stories, and 
all look old and dirty outside, and the knockers of all are 
japanned black. In fact, everything looks dirty and smoky, 
except the pretty girls ; indeed, all the well dressed 
females here are pretty." 

Returning to Liverpool, he immediately passed over to 
Ireland, taking a steamer for Dublin. His subsequent 
movements, indicate his purpose to have been, to suspend 
temporarily at this point his travels in England, to pass 
through Ireland from south to north, then to visit Scotland, 
and return through England to London. On reaching 
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Dublin, he remarks as follows : " Much depends on the 
bills, how a traveler likes a place : — Liverpool I cannot 
like, as I had enormous bills at the Adelphi. Here, at 
Holmes' Commercial Hotel, I am yet much pleased. The 
house is immense, containing several hundred rooms, with 
bed, carpet, chest, etc. in each, and the rules, prices, etc., 
are posted in each, and everything cheap. Breakfast of 
coffee and roll, and two eggs, one shilling ; mock turtle 
soup, eighteen pence ; whisky or ale, thirteen pence ; roast 
beef and potatoes, one shilling sixpence ; a night's lodging, 
one shilling sixpence ; sixpence for servants ; two pence 
per day for brushing, and same for boots." 

Of the many objects of interest of which he took notes 
while here, I refe,r only to the Mendicity House, so called, 
where the poor are fed. Of this he says : " Usually fifteen 
hundred get food here daily. They are required to work 
from nine o'clock, A. M., to six P. M. None are compelled 
to come, and all sleep elsewhere ; I saw them taking break- 
fast. Ninety-eight out of a hundred of them are ragged 
women, each having a tin dish and spoon, and receives a 
large lump of mashed potato, which contains a trifle of 
meat, or is mixed up with meat broth. It was curious to 
see them, seated and standing all round a hall and yard, 
eating this their whole diet. I saw the kitchen, where the 
potatos — four tons a day — are boiled in large potash ket- 
tles, and mixed up with the broth of meat in another, then 
mashed and carried in large wooden kegs or half barrels, 
to an office, where it is dealt out. I also saw in the yard, 
the small carts, that are sent out to beg for this institution, 
meat, • etc. The employment of the inmates is picking 
oakum, and spinning. I saw many of them spinning on a 
little wheel common in our country ; also schools for the 

children of these poor ; one room of boys, with slates, and 
o 
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man teacher, and two rooms of girls, with woman teacher. 
In one, they snng the multiplication table, keeping time 
with their newly washed hands ; I saw but few pretty ones. 
In another room, the girls were making lace. Young 
ladies of the first families, give their time and attention 
here, to the instruction of these children, — ministering 
angels, thought I. The parents here receive no clothing, 
but the children do ; each little girl's apron I observed, was 
marked ' Mendicity.' I was much pleased with the institu- 
tion." 

He visited the Ferris Street Hospital, Steven's Hospital, 
Swift's Lunatic Hospital, and Koyal Hospital. As at Ches- 
ter, he leaves upon his journal, an outline plan of Dublin, 
with the relative position of the more prominent objects 
laid down upon it. 

As he passed on to Belfast, through Newry, Hillsbo- 
rough, Lisbourne, etc., while charmed with the fine views, 
he is saddened by the extreme poverty of the people. He 
says : " The view is pleasing, from the extent of highly 
cultivated fields, interspersed with occasional hills and 
streams. The want of woods, howeverj is a defect, and the 
thousand mud cottages, with no floors, and often with no 
roofs, spoil all the lovely prospect." 

Stopping at Belfast for a short time only, though suffi- 
cient to enable him to ramble over the place, and get some 
idea of it, he proceeds to the Giant's Causeway. Reach- 
ing it at length, he makes a deliberate and delighted survey 
of it. In concluding a description of it, and an imperfeet 
attempt to illustrate it by a drawing, he says : " The entire 
Causeway presents a scene I can never forget. Sublime, 
yet beautiful as art ; how it came I know not, but would 
fain believe giants built it." 

Returning to. Belfast, he took a steamer for Glasgow. 
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Here the Cathedral, University, and Botanic Garden 
attracted his notice especially. " The impression I have 
received here," he says, " is, that it is a business place,— con- 
siderable manufacturing, houses good, and have a smooth 
and fair appearance, being built of stone ; but there is here 
a disagreeable smoke, from factory chimneys. There are 
many churches ; some of them look well ; but the Roman 
Catholic, a gothic structure, fronting the Clyde, is by far 
the best." 

Leaving Glasgow, he proceeds to Dumbarton, on a tour 
to Loch Lommond and Lock Katrine, by Stirling to Edin- 
burgh. With this interesting region, the copious entries 
in his diary, show him to have been much pleased, and also 
that his readings had made him beforehand, acquainted 
with the classic ground over which he was passing. On 
reaching Edinburgh, he first went to witness the fine pros- 
pect to be obtained from Carlton Hill, then with a friend 
to the Castle, from whence he says, he beheld the finest 
view he had ever seen. What he found within the wall of 
this remarkable fortress, it would take long to enumerate, 
nor is it necessary. Holyrood palace, and the old Abbey, 
were both visited, and their most interesting features de- 
scribed ; also the Royal Society House, Botanic Garden, 
and Herriot's Hospital for free burghers' boys. Of the last 
he says, " There are here an hundred and eighty boys, — 
take them from seven to fourteen, and teach all branches. 
Saw their bed rooms, dining room, gymnasium and baths, 
which I liked much. If the boys do not wash by six or 
seven o'clock, they are showered as a punishment. Some 
boys have brown coats and leather caps. Saw the chapel, 
portrait of Herriot, and in library Dwight's travels." 

Of his visit to the Royal Infirmary, he says : " It is four 
stories, with large wings. I like the external better than 
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its internal appearance. There are twenty to fifty beds in 
each ward, somewhat dirty, not as clean as some in Dub- 
lin, or in the United States ; a little more white-wash 
wanted. Patient's name, age, by whom recommended, 
and when admitted, isona small board at the head of each 
bed. I walked round it, and thought of the great Medics, 
who had and who now attend." Here follow the items of 
his bill at Barry's Hotel, which it was his custom, as 
appears from his diary, to record. Of this hotel he says : 
" I think it the best house for a family journeying I ever 
saw : but a traveler should go to a house that has a public 
room." 

Leaving Edinburgh for Newcastle, he passed Melrose, 
Jedburgh, Alenwick Castle, where he saw the Dutchess' 
breakfast on a table, " about as good as mine at Barry's," 
he says. 

At York, visited the Cathedral, or Minster, and heard 
the Dean preach. Stopped also at Newstead Abbey, 
which he describes, with the surrounding grounds ; " also 
saw within, Byron's bed, a good one, gilt frame ; also a sofa 
without a back ; his dressing-room and a portrait ; besides 
his cup, made from a human skull, and lines on it. The 
skull is very dark colored, light, and artery of dura-mater 
very plain ; has a silver rim three-fourths of an inch broad. 
In the cellar I saw the stone coffin it was taken from. No 
one knows whose skull it was, but it was ancient. I also 
saw the dog's tomb, back of the Abbey, but near it ; is a 
large, high and square monument, with sides of marble, 
on one of which are the lines, and also a description I never 
saw published, of his qualities. It is surrounded by many 
circular steps of free-stone — all must have cost considera- 
ble. ' He was bom,' it says, ' 1803, and died 1808 ; was 
killed for madness ;' but Byron never knew, never was told 
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of it." The Abbey itself is curious, its cloisters, its chapel 
— (now a chapel, Byron had it for a bath,) and the old wall, 
with huge windows over-run with ivy, on which you look 
from the house ; no.thing in England has so interested me." 

Passing many pleasant towns, he arrives at London, Sep- 
tember 10th, where he spends the several following weeks. 
Of the many wonders which he saw in London, and of 
which he makes a copious record, I shall specify but few. 
His daily notes are evidence, both of his untiring activity, 
and high appreciation of the privilege which his previous 
industry and economy had opened to him. Among other 
objects, which a physician would hardly have been expect- 
ed to notice, but which he visited, was the Old Bailey ; at 
one of the sessions of the Court which sits there daily, he 
was present, and gives a graphic account of his visit, and 
of the proceedings of the tribunal. The despatch of busi- 
ness, the kindness and fairness, as well as the patience of 
the judges, forcibly struck and exceedingly pleased him. 

Though he visited Europe, ostensibly for the purpose of 
gratifying a commendable curiosity, and improving him- 
self generally, he rarely failed to visit the Hospitals, and 
many other benevolent institutions which were to be found 
in the great cities through which he passed, or in which 
he sojourned. He went, more or less frequently, to all the 
principal Hospitals of London ; where he made himself 
known, was politely noticed, and on some occasions accom- 
panied the physician having charge, in his daily round. 
Not long after reaching London, he makes the following 
entry : " Went to St. Thomas' Hospital, and then to Guy's, 
where I accompanied Mr. Bransby Cooper to see his 
patients ; and as the patients of each" surgeon and physician 
are scattered over all the wards, mixed together, I saw 
them all. Thought it would be better to have each sur- 
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geon's cases together ; also to have surgical and medical 
separate. There are many wards, and each has thirty to 
forty beds, which have curtains that can be pulled around 
— rooms are finely ventilated, and clean, though not so 
clean as I have seen in the United States. At the bed of 
each patient hang two cards, one saying, low or middle 
diet, &c; the other has on it the patient's name, time of 
admission, and in large letters that of his physician or sur- 
geon, and under it is written the name of the house-sur- 
geon in attendance. Why not also say what the disease is ? 
I think I saw an uncommon number of incurables, swelled 
joints, for which limbs must be amputated, noli me tan- 
gere, or lupus ; saw some suffering from vicious indulgen- 
ces in garret. I notice they give iodine for tumors, also 
quinine, calomel, and opium, as we do. Common emetic 
is gr. 15 ipecac, and gr. 1 tart, antim. et potass, mixed. 
Was kindly admitted to the, operating room. It is quite 
small, quite inferior to Boston. 

" Saw Mr. Cooper perform lithotomy — on a little boy, 
only eight years old ; was but about three minutes about 
it ; that is, from taking the knife till stone was out. He 
was instantly carried away ; bore it well ; no dressing ; was 
tied. Mr. C. operated solely with the knife ; ran in direc- 
tor first through urethra. There was some delay in get- 
ting hold of stone, which was hard and rough. Mr. Cooper 
is nephew of Sir Astley ; appears to be blind of left eye, 
or has a film over it, is a man of good size ; made no fuss 
about operation ; did not take off coat ; had no artery to 
tie. Never use gorget here, knife only, and finger for direc- 
tor. Judging from Mr. C.'s looks, I think he might be 
a passionate or rather an obstinate man, likely to stand his 
antagonists of the lancet a long pull." 

Wherever he spent much time, he occasionally visited 
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the theatre, which always came in for a full notice upon 
the pages of his journal. The following is an average spe- 
cimen : " In evening, went to Haymarket Theatre ; paid 
five shillings ; pit three ; first gallery, which affords good 
seats here, is two shillings. There is also another gallery 
behind, still cheaper. The house is small, but very neat ; 
much gilding, and good, though small, glass chandeliers ; 
candles are also used. House, (Co vent Garden, and Drury 
Lane, being yet closed,) is very full — pit and every part ; 
more females than males, I think. You do not get the 
lower tier of boxes without engaging them beforehand, or 
give the door-keeper a shilling ; they do not often wear 
bonnets below. The plays were the Foundling of Faust, 
Valeria, and Green eyed monster. I liked first best, though 
Valeria, a blind girl restored to sight, is the chief attrac- 
tion. I laughed, till I ached, at the green eyed monster. A 
miss K. is best here ; she acted Valeria ; is handsome, and 
speaks plain ; and so do all here, not as much rant here I 
think, as in United States, often. Mr. C. was best male 
actor, though all did well. But how strange the fancy for 
French pieces ; Valeria is French. What I most wondered 
at here, is the mixing up of bad with virtuous women. I 
saw hundreds of them in second tier, and can go below. 
They keep coming in and going out, flauntingly and redic- 
ulously dressed : why is it suffered that they should thus 
mix up with modest, respectable females ?" 

He often speaks of the weather while in London, in Sep- 
tember, as very pleasant for successive days ; attended with 
a clearness of sky, equal to that of the United States. 

The exterior of St. Paul's did not much delight him. 
There is not a look of vastness without, " though the more 
I see it," he says, " the more I like it. I admire the inte- 
rior ; it is vast, high, and splendid. He notices at length 
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its monuments, dome, choir, etc., etc., and remarks, " but 
somehow it does not to me look like a temple of God." 

The poverty and wretchedness which he often sees, 
makes a deep impression upon his mind, and on one occa- 
sion he exclaims : ." But Oh, what forms of misery ! This 
day, a paper contains the notice of two suicides from pov- 
erty, i. e. of men out of employment. Strive to peddle, 
beg, etc. and often drink, I suppose — and who would not — 
but finally kill themselves ; it is termed^ora derangement, 
but could they receive two shillings a day for hard labor, 
such cases would not be. See men and women all day and 
night, striving to sell a few apples and canes for support ; 
too honest to steal, too proud to beg. I pity them. How 
heedless great cities are of suffering. To-night, a drunken, 
sick or dying woman lay on door-step ; every passer stopped 
a moment — said nothing — and passed, and forgot forever. 
England excels in many things ; the fine country seats of 
the rich surpass anything in the United States ; each is a 
paradise — but how many poor around. In fine, I find Eng- 
land a better country for the rich, and a worse one for the 
poor, than I had anticipated." His account of his visit to 
the House of Lords, House of Commons, and Westminster 
Abbey, of which he gives a drawing indicative of the 
position of its principal monuments, is lenghty, and afforded 
him much satisfaction. At the Royal College of Surgeons, 
he was permitted to examine the museum of John Hunter, 
with the additions by Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Wm. Blizard, 
etc. His description of such things only, as especially 
attracted his attention is very full, and indicates the great 
interest he took in beholding this wonderful exhibition^ 
though he concludes his remarks in relation to it, with the 
following qualified compliment.—" A grand collection, well 
arranged ; requiring industry, and nothing else." 
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At his first visit at St. Bartholomew's, he went the 
rounds of the Hospital with Mr. Lawrence, then in attend- 
ance, and gives a description of the forms of disease, and 
the method of treating some of those which he saw, its 
arrangements, etc. ; also of the personal appearance, and 
dress of Mr. L. 

Here he subsequently heard Mr. Abernethy lecture ; and 
speaks of him and his lecture, as follows : " Mr. A. came in 
hobbling ; is lame, and appeared when he rose to leave, as 
if he had pain of hip. He is old and white headed, and 
may wear a wig, though I think not ; is sixty-five ; florid 
complexion, end appears to be an old wit, like an old com- 
edy actor. He was clapped, but he never heeded it, and 
was busy looking at his watch, and then looked up at a 
new bust, (of himself, I believe,) behind him. He seated 
himself, and began to talk, had no notes. Said he did not 
know what surgery was — but now, medical men concluded 
that all cases in which neither honor nor profit was to be 
gained, were surgical. He said he was of the old school 
— all indebted to Hunter — had made little progress before 
Hunter or since — and intimated that fever had local origin. 
Said, Take a case of compound fracture, in a few days/ever, 
— here many bleed, especially French; in town cannot 
bleed ; may in country ; but be careful of that fluid ; buffy 
coat best indication of the need of bleeding : — allay irrita- 
tion by opium in regular doses, day and night ; soon sore 
suppurates, fever subsides, does well. But if fever again 
returns, then you have what you may call erysipelas if you 
please ; pulse uniformly fast, here give opium and cordials 
and bark, it will strengthen ; but do not throw in the bark. 
Egad, it is a phrase germain to the matter, for they shovel 
it in. Lastly comes on delirium in bad cases, sore sloughs, 
granulations die away, often from disorder of the bowels, 
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tongue becomes black and dry, and patient usually dies. 
Here any medical man called, would say it was typhus 
fever. I once amputated at this stage a compound fracture ; 
tibia sawed off an imSh ; saw granulations from both ends 
nearly together; but patient had diarrhoea, and all the 
granulations died in one night ; case became typhus, artery 
burst, and patient was covered with blood ; student said 
he was dead ; I said, if so, no harm to amputate ; I threw 
his leg over side of bed, and cut off the thigh. Egad, he 
revived ; at last got well, and was a sturdy beggar for 
many years. I have known many limbs taken off when 
patients were unconscious. It seems as if I had said 
enough about this, all I know, in fact. So he lectures and 
talks ; many egads, and ohs, an so so's, eh, eh ; has much 
wit. I think he is amusing, but after all, is he profound ; 
is he not behind the young men following him ? I think 
likely the class he belongs to, are passing off, to be suc- 
ceeded by a more learned and modest set. "Who cannot 
rely upon oddity or wit for reputation ? Mr. A.'s has made 
him." 

At the London University he heard Dr. Conolly's intro- 
ductory lecture on medicine. " House full," he says, " near 
eight hundred present ; room good ; is half circle ; designed 
for all lectures, ehemistry and all. Dr. C. was attended 
by the other professors, all in gowns, etc. Is of middle 
size ; say of F. R., [Dr. B. is in the habit of comparing 
those whom he describes to some acquaintance whom he 
thinks they resemble,] very handsome ; blue eyes, darkish 
hair, tolerably fine head, whiskers ; lisps ; but is very ele- 
gant and genteel. He gave a long and good discourse ; 
advised the students to virtuous, and even religious lives ; 
to persevere and give all their time to their profession ; to 
cultivate polite literature, and avoid low pleasures. He 
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urged them to strive to become useful, and they need have 
no fear of failure ; never knew an instance of failure after 
due perseverance, or of success without merit. Dr. C. had 
gloves on ; had many drawings, and said he should teach 
by them." Br. B. saw on this occasion, Sir Charles Bell, 
Dr. Paris, Dr. Scudamore, and had some conversation with 
Dr. James Johnson, and describes the personal appearance 
of each. 

He heard, and describes in a similar manner, several 
other of the more distinguished lecturers of the metropo- 
lis ; and on the 6th of October, leaves for France, arriving 
at Paris on the 8th. He thus describes the first dinner 
which he took at the table d'hote of the Hotel de Lille, 
and which cost three francs, exclusive of wine, which is 
from two to nine francs a bottle. " We had excellent soup, 
good large fish, sole, venison cut in slices, and little pieces 
of pork stuck in it, and some acid with it ; beef, pigeons 
and onions, potatoes, red cabbage fried, very good, veal, 
fricasseed fowl, maccaroni, etc. ete.; then fine grapes, pears, 
cheese, small sugar-like cakes, almonds, walnuts, etc. etc. ; 
in short, one of the best dinners I ever ate. Just as the 
fruit came in, three men and two women, with violins and 
guitars, entered, and each gave them a few sous. I was 
delighted ; for, as it is not well to hurry at dinner, and 
especially immediately after, it is exceedingly pleasing to 
have good music while sipping wine and munching nuts. 
I am sure it helps digestion, by putting one into that quiet 
state of mind necessary for this." 

Everything was new, possessed the charm of novelty, 
and found our subject in a frame to enjoy. He at once 
commenced the study of the French language, which he 
continued uninterruptedly during his residence in Paris. 
He subsequently took a few lessons in drawing, and also 
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in dancing. He made an early visit to the garden of the 
Tuilleries, to which he again and again returned ; never 
ceasing to admire it, and to make an exception in its favor 
whenever subsequently, he saw any grounds of a similar 
character. Of the numerous amusements, and more sim- 
ple occupations of the French people, as he witnessed them 
in his walks and rambles, he took much notice, ' and de- 
scribes such as especially struck his fancy. Here, it is 
quite likely, he obtained some of those useful suggestions 
in regard to employments, which he afterwards so appro- 
priately applied to the uses of the insane. After visiting 
the Museum of Natural History ; where, as on other occa- 
sions, he was reminded of the generosity and politeness of 
the French, he remarks : " I can not but admire, and be 
thankful for the liberality, which opens all these wonders 
to the public." 

From the large volume in manuscript, which contains 
his notes while here, it is difficult to select. That he saw 
everything worth seeing, in the few months that he spent 
in Paris, can not be supposed ; but every day was fully 
and well occupied, and furnished a large amount of useful 
information, as well as valuable material for thought and 
reflection in after years. Here, as elsewhere, he spent 
more time, at places devoted to works of art, and exhibited 
a stronger relish for them, than I supposed him to possess. 
But his frequent visits to the Louvre, and other places, 
where either superior pictures or statuary were to be found, 
leave us no room for doubt. 

I shall extract his description of his first visit to the 
Opera, or Academy of Music, which he occasionally attend- 
ed, which will indicate, both his object in visiting it, and 
his capacity to appreciate performances of this character. 
" After dinner," he says: "went with friends to the Opera, 
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balcony ; second tier, seven ; and pit, three francs twelve 
sons. We went into the pit ; house was well tilled, and is 
very splendid ; only one light, that one an immense chan- 
delier over the pit ; also lights in front of the orchestra. The 
house is very large, I judged larger than Drury or Covent 
Garden ; has five rows of boxes. King's is very splendid, 
ornamented with green silk, gold, etc. All the house is 
extensively and beautifully gilded, and columns large ; the 
ground, with cushions, etc., are all green. I liked it better 
than the red of London. The opera was the ' Muette de 
Portici ;' founded on the fact of the government of Na- 
ples being in possession of the lower class for eleven 
days, in consequence of some offense given to the daugh- 
ter of one of this class, by a prince. The whole is in 
music, and a dumb girl acted the pantomime well. The 
scenery consisted of interior of gardens of palaces, in the 
environs of Naples. The view of the market of Naples 
was fine, and I presume true ; men with legs bare above the 
knee, and only shirts and caps on, with a great coat, hung 
or pegged on one shoulder ; all peddling fruit, fish, fowls, 
dancing, etc. Last, was a view of Mt. Vesuvius, exceed- 
ingly grand, more so than I ever saw. At first, the moun- 
tain appears quiet, only emitting a little smoke, and then 
large columns of black and white smoke ascend and 
descend ; then comes lightning and soon flames, and lastly, 
the lava is seen ascending or spouting up with immense 
rapidity, like an upward shower of red hot metal, and runs 
down in streams, forming large streaks of molten flame, 
on the sides of the mountain ; accompanied with heavy 
thunder, lightning, and lastly, a shower of stones and 
earth. In the midst of this, the stage is crowded with com- 
batants, firing, and all appear like men of flame, from the 
glare thrown on them from the burning mountain. 
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about a hundred performers. I saw eight or ten large bass 
viols and drums ; and all make a tremendous noise. I could 
not like this noise, but at one time, when the vast crowd 
on the stage fell on their knees to give thanks for their 
deliverance from their enemies, the sweet music of the 
instruments, accompanied by hundreds of voices, all kneel- 
ing in a suppliant manner, and between the pauses — entire 
stillness pervading the house, seemed in fancy, like that of 
heaven. The dancing was extraordinary v but I do not 
admire modern dancing in all its parts. Some of the bal- 
ances are very fine, but the whirling, and the putting out 
of one leg at right angles with tne body, I cannot think 
graceful, though it may be difficult. I was, however, on 
the whole, much pleased with it. The dancers were 
numerous, and dressed elegantly ; some in green habits, 
and yellow satin gowns, holding white gauze scarfs in 
their hands ; others with red gowns, and tambourines, and 
all with rattles in their hands ; and so many, and such a 
vast crowd of hundreds, all moving at once in perfect time, 
was admirable. Indeed, the truth of the scenery was 
accurate, by having vast crowds of performers, so as to 
fill the immense stage, and coming and going as in real 
life, as at market or a dance. 

" I was pleased with the manners of the audience — all 
still. In the pit, there are no women, though at the upper 
part of it, it is railed off, and there women are ; and indeed 
the lower tier of boxes is on a level with the pit ; but I 
saw many instances of men going out of the pit, leaving a 
glove or handkerchief to keep their place." 

Among the customs prevailing at Paris, he describes 
that which he found existing at first class boarding houses, 
as follows : 
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" Wine, usually red wine, Vm ordmaire, is everywhere 
drank. At public houses, a card is handed to each guest, 
who selects the wine he prefers, and is charged extra 
therefor — but at my boarding house, wine at breakfast and 
dinner is found without separate charge — all included in 
two hundred francs a month. Everywhere, soup is the 
first dish. At Hotel de Lille, all the dishes were brought 
on at first, but here each one is separate, and always des- 
sert. Here also, each one is furnished with a napkin, i. e. 
a white towel-like — some baving a band or mark for them 
— and all roll them up so as to know them, and have them 
again. All have four-tined silver forks, and attention to 
wiping knives at each change of plates is not as strict as 
in our country ; — though it is always done if you indicate 
that it is desired — but changes of plates are more frequent. 
Drinking of healths I have never known practised, and 
although all are polite at table, none are foppishly or ridic- 
ulously so. Dinner is the only meal we have together ; 
breakfast being taken in our bed-rooms, sitting-rooms, or 
at a cafe. If tea or coffee is wanted after dinner, go to 
the cafe for them. Usually, but two meals are taken daily. 
Here, I rise at eight o'clock, have my coffee or breakfast 
at nine ; which consists of a little tin-shaving-cup-like of 
hot coffee, a large earthen cup of boiling hot milk, two 
small rolls of bread, butter and salt ; the salt is necessary 
on account of the freshness of the butter. A servant fetches 
it all in on a server, and carries it away, and I remain in 
my room till twelve or after ; then ramble until two, three, 
or five, and dine at about half past five, or six o'clock, and 
take nothing else, unless coffee at a cafe. Bedroom is well 
furnished ; each has a bureau, table, good chairs, and fire- 
place ; beds very good, though not as lavishly supplied 
with pillows as the English ; and every room has from two 
to four mirrors, four or five feet square." 
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Of the numerous public buildings noticed and described 
while in Paris, I shall give but a single example, that of 
the Palace at St. Cloud, as follows : "St. Cloud is six miles 
from Paris, formerly the favorite residence of Napoleon, 
and now the summer one of the present Royal family. "We 
passed along the Tuilleries, and also through the immense 
Triumphal Arch de l'Etoile, and then through the wood of 
Boulogne, to the village of that name ; then across a bridge 
of the Seine, into the village of St. Cloud, and the Palace, 
which stands upon a hill, rising above the village, and 
looking towards Paris. Here a large group were waiting, 
and soon a servant appeared with keys, and conducted us 
over the Palace, explaining each room, pictures, etc. The 
Palace consists of a front, and wings ; each side as large as 
the front, extending out in front of it, thus leaving an area 
before the middle front. We entered the middle front 
through a hall, and up a broad flight of stairs, exceedingly 
rich and magnificent, to the left, into the second story, into 
a splendid ante-chamber. From here we went into the 
first saloon, i. e., saloon of Mars, in which the painted 
ceilings are very fine, and fine large Ionic columns. From 
this, we went into the gallery of Apollo — the largest room 
we saw — occupying most of this wing of the building. It 
is most splendidly furnished, ceilings finely painted, and 
each side lined with pictures of the seasons ; and over the 
windows are fruits painted, and there are some immense 
porcelain vases, with two bronze boys crawling over the 
brim ; many bass-reliefs, much gilding, some curiosities, 
such as a bronze horse with Henry (king) on it, small — and 
small bronze Laocoon and a Centaur, Greek, etc. From 
this, we went into the saloon of Diana, (smaller,) but con- 
tains elegant furniture ; paintings, etc. From here we 
returned, and went through the front rooms in the front 
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part, — consisting of billiard room, with table and suites of 
rooms, elegantly furnished with time pieces by Sappant, and 
Robin, and the curtains of rich silk, which cost immense 
sums. From these rooms, we went into those of the right 
wing, through several not very richly furnished, for the 
Dauphiness ; I was surprised at it — her bed though was 
rich, and a large l<joking-glass back of it. Then her toilette 
was fine, and all the rooms of hers neat, but not rich. 
Turning round, and going back behind these, through the 
Dauphin's rooms, which are very richly furnished, rich 
bed, paintings, (one of a tiger strangled by a snake, fine,) 
sofas, billiards, etc., we went into the back rooms, forming 
the rear of the front, in which is the King's bed, — a small cot 
— his library, — a good collection. I took up a volume of 
Segur's Memoirs on the table. The rooms are grandly fur- 
nished, two having large portraits in them. I noticed one 
of Marquis D'Elbe covered with blood; Pichegru, Moreau, 
Cadoudal, etc. etc. It seemed as if they consisted mostly 
of the traitors to Napoleon. From here, we came round 
to where we entered, and left. Thus we saw only the 
second story, and indeed in this, a suite of rooms behind 
the saloon of Mars and Apollo, we did not see. From 
here, we ascended the hill, back of the gardens, from which 
is the best ,view I ever saw : all Paris and its environs ; the 
Seine, St. Cloud, etc., lie before you. We rambled through 
the garden — some fine resting houses, and elegant little 
carriage for young Duke of Bordeaux — then we examined 
the water-spouts, and rambled through the woods, down 
into the thickets, where huge trees, statues and fountains, 
make an enchanting scene. We came out at the foot of 
the hill by an artificial cascade, — the water falling from 
one basin into another, — while hundreds of fountains 
playing on its top, bottom, sides, etc., dogs, snakes, men, 
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etc., etc., spouting forth water, make a pleasing and a 
wonderful sight. The trees are mostly elm, chestnut, 
(horse,) ash, etc. I saw immensely large horse chestnut 
trees, as large as any elms, and a grand row of large elms. 
Indeed, it is a beautiful residence, combining all of the 
beautiful and luxurious in art, with the wildness and beauty 
of nature. I examined it with much attention as the loved 
residence of Napoleon. The floors are all of oak in small 
bits, laid in diamond form, as is usual here, with all floors 
that are not stone or brick." 

A visit which he made to Pere la Chaise, and thus 
describes, will repay perusal: "The grounds gradually 
rise from where you enter, until you reach a height that 
overlooks Paris. On this high ground, the most noted are 
buried. On entering, the Jews' burial ground is on the 
right ; and the public graves,i. e. for common people, on the 
le/t ; (there the bodies are removed in a few years ;) Abe- 
lard and Heloise are buried on the right, near the Jews' 
burial ground, in a gothic, open building, very neat and 
good, chaste, etc. The Marshals appear to be near each 
other, i. e., Lefebvre, Marshal Davoust, Massena, and near 
is Ney ; Massena, I think, has best monument. It is a 
high, square, marble column, and thus lettered, in succes- 
sion, beginning at the top ; Kivoli — Zurich — Genes — Ess- 
ling — Massena, mort 4th April 1817, and nothing more. 
Talma is buried near, but has no monument yet ; Ney is 
buried near, but has no monument. JVey, is cut with a 
penknife, coarsely, on the stone over him, and a large, stout 
iron railing surrounds him ; many people were around his 
grave. Gen. Foy is buried west of Ney some distance, a 
small tablet for the present, but an immense number of 
wreaths are thrown in upon his grave. The beautiful mon- 
uments are very numerous, covering acres ; and all among 
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the cypresses and other trees, forming a complete wood, 
about ten or twenty feet high, and all evergreen. Almost 
every grave has a monument ; — some are large, almost 
houses, and painted glass windows — others fine columns ; 
others canopy with fine supports ; such is that to Countess 
Demidoff, of Kussia — most superb monument here. Many 
have round columns, some gilded, most of them are of 
Paris stone ; some of marble, as Massena's ; some granite ; 
some black ; some have cloth coverings, being made of 
frail materials, or have images under the canopy. To-day, 
is the Fete des morts — the day when kindred and friends 
resort here, to bedeck the tombs of their deceased : for a 
half mile before I reached Pere la Chaise, I saw many 
women, engaged in making wreaths and crosses of flowers, 
by sewing flowers, both natural and artificial, on to hoops, 
and selling them to visitants, and almost every grave had 
some ; Gen. Foy's, many. Some have hooks in the stone to 
hang them on ; others have glasses attached to the stone to 
hold them ; some have images holding flowers and fruit. 
Some graves have only crosses. I saw here many priests ; 
went into the small chapel ; some giving money ; some 
praying by graves, etc. In fine, I never before saw any 
thing so properly contrived for a cemetery — the rising 
ground, and the evergreens are very appropriate — and how 
delightful, or rather, what a soothing pleasure must it give 
friends, here to resort, and, as I see hundreds to-day, deco- 
rate the tombs of their beloved but departed friends ; I 
should, I think, do so myself, had I any friends here 
interred : I shall visit it again." 

Early in November, he began attendance upon lectures 
at the School of Medicine ; his entry Nov. 5th, being, "Got 
my tickets; heard Thenard; is about forty-five, good size, 
speaks slow, sits while lecturing." His diary indicates, 
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that he attended lectures regularly, either here or else- 
where, though he did not take copious notes. It may rea- 
sonably be doubted, whether he understood the language 
as spoken, sufficiently well to derive that amount of benefit 
from lectures, that a more perfect acquaintance with it 
would have enabled him to acquire. He witnessed many 
operations, — describes them, also the subsequent treatment. 
He visited several, if « not all the principal Hospitals; 
recording their internal arrangements, etc., etc., as in Lon- 
don. Some of his entries I shall quote. With a friend he 
called upon Magendie. " M. lives in good style ; rooms 
carpeted, paintings, engraving etc.; is not married, is from 
thirty-five to forty, speaks English tolerably, rather short, 
and stout, has round head, forehead not high but broad ; 
appears amiable, and undoubtedly is so ; talked about cir- 
culation of his books in the United States, invited me to 
visit insane hospital at eight o'clock, A. M.' a 

Of a visit to Hotel Dieu he thus speaks : " Wards very 
large, some two hundred feet long and fifty feet wide, 
three rows of beds ; mostly, but not all, iron bedsteads ; 
brick floors, arched roof, high, light and airy ; places to 
boil water, etc., in each ward, shelf at head of bed for 
patient's cup, and a note of time of admission. Operating 
room small and dirty ; kitchen dark, but neat ; also phar- 
maceutical room ; use copper boilers, all look neat. All 
rooms warmed by large earthen stoves with copper pipes ; 
beds have white curtains. Saw many sick, especially 
women ; and some of the Sisters, with long flowing bon- 
nets, waiting upon them. In the wards, saw bust of Charles 
X, and monuments to Desault and Bichat. At the Anatom- 
ical museum, found many dry preparations, also casts of 
diseased parts ; some paintings of disease, and many fine 
wax preparations. Among others, he heard Koux lecture 
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on surgical pathology. " He spoke very fast, and without 
notes, to some three or four hundred students, in a room 
that would accommodate twelve hundred. Many students 
were dirty, and poorly clad ; some took notes." He also 
heard Orfila address a crowded audience. He is from thir- 
ty-five to forty, middle size, genteel, dark hair, but a strip 
of baldness across his head ; has a retreating forehead ; said 
to be a Spaniard, and to have hesitated long, whether to 
be a doctor or a stage player." 

On one occasion, he followed M. Dupuytren, and one hun- 
dred or more students, in his round at the Hotel Dieu. He 
says : " M. D. appears well, rather rough, and thorough 
going, but says, * bon jour' to all sick ; little of the French 
manner ; gave good attention to all the Wants of the sick, 
by leaning forward his head, so that they could whisper 
their secrets. He is about fifty, stout, gray, bullet-head, 

has white sheet for apron, looks like -, of Canaan Ct. 

After visiting the sick, went into the operating room, and 
lectured at his ease, sitting, on lumbar abscess, aneurisms, 
etc., cases they had just seen." 

Having heard M. Gruizot, Professor of Modern History, 
lecture at the Sorbonne, he says : " M. G. appears to be 
very popular, and was long and loudly cheered when he 
entered ; he is small and middle aged. He lectured in the 
large and elegant room of the Sorbonne. In this room are 
four full-sized casts ; two of them of Corneille and Kacine ; 
about twenty busts, of Homer, Cicero, etc.; and twenty 
sitting portraits of distinguished modern scientific men — 
Buffon, Leibnitz, Newton, Le Grange, Lavoisier ; — it is 
the finest lecture room I have ever seen, and was crowded." 

At a visit to the National Institute, he happened to wit- 
ness a sitting of the Academy of Sciences ; consisting of 
sixty-five members, to which are to be added, a hundred 
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corresponding members. Nearly all the members were 
present, so that he was enabled to see them, and notice the 
proceedings. Of Cuvier, he says, " He is a large, healthy 
looking man, wears a high shirt collar ; with long gray 
hair ; large, long nose, but on the whole, a good counte- 
nance. He is from fifty-five to sixty years old, vigorous, 
and will weigh two hundred and twenty-five pounds." 

After a similar notice of several other members, he 
remarks : " I should say, that here the doctrine of temper- 
aments and craniology must be put to flight, for there are 
forms and heads of all kinds, and all equally great men. 
I should say, one-third are very large, fleshy men ; one- 
third small and short, below middle size ; and one-third, 
tall, and very slim men. I also noticed some singular 
foreheads, exceedingly retreating. A distinguished engi- 
neer has a retreating forehead, by high back part. Cuvier 
has a very large head, but others small ones. 

" Indeed, Cruveilhier says, ' there is no more in Gall's 
bumps than in lines on hancl ; but much in the general 
notion that a good forehead indicates intellect — shows 
many thick skulls, and those which on the inside had 
depressions not indicated by bumps on the outside.' " He 
took notes as above, of several other distinguished men and 
lecturers, and for some three months, attended with regu- 
larity, several lectures daily. 

Of his visit to Versailles, Trianon, etc., his description 
is more full than that of St. Cloud. In conclusion, he 
says: "After a day spent in viewing the wonders pre- 
sented by the former, I have never seen and never expect 
to see so splendid a place as Versailles, such a useless dis- 
play of wealth or waste of it — and after all it is not very 
grand ; but astonishing, in view of the labor spent upon it, 
and its cost. I do not admire it as much as St. Cloudj and 
do not wonder that Napoleon chose the latter." 
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His habits while in Paris, as might have been anticipa- 
ted, were eminently social ; his evenings, many of them, 
perhaps a majority, having been spent in society. He gives 
a detailed description of the etiquette which was observed 
at social gatherings, or parties, at which he was present ; 
and of a soiree, given by the Marquis De Lafayette, to 
which he was invited, says : " In the evening went to the 
Marquis De Lafayette's Soiree. The old General looks 
younger and more fleshy in the face than when in the Uni- 
ted States. His sister is with him, and his son-in-law and 
family, live in same street. On entering, he took me by 
both my hands, and several times inquired about the Uni- 
ted States ; talked of Presidency ; was anxious to hear who 
formed the new cabinet; heard, he said, that Galatin 
would be one. 

" The General's house contained many rooms, but only 
three for company. These were not large, and none orna- 
mented, except his bed-room, which has a few ornaments ; 
such as an engraving of the Battle of Bunker Hill, — Death 
of Gen. Montgomery, — Washington's Farewell Address, — 
Declaration of Independence ; and the same on parchment, 
voted him in '24, — a clock with bust of Gen. "Washington, 
— French Declaration of Rights of Man, — a silver vase 
given him by the midshipmen of the Brandywine, — Ex- 
planation of Constitution of the United States. His bed, 
— small and neat — with good chairs and sofas, is in this 
room. There was no music, dancing, or gaming ; refresh- 
ments consisted of tea, lemonade, cake. Many Americans 
I saw there, also MM. Villmain and Guizot. I understood 
that Lafayette had been to court but once since the return 
of the king. There were many ladies present, and I again 
saw his grand daughters, — dressed neatly, immense muslin 
sleeves with blue silk gowns, hair dressed high, but no 
head ornaments." 
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Just before leaving Paris, he went to visit the school for 
the deaf and dumb ; an account of which will close my 
observations here. " It is," he remarks, " in a large build- 
ing; was founded by Abbe de 1' Epee, in 1760, has had 
many directors, among whom the Abbe Siccard was the 
most useful, as he made great improvements. He died in 
1822. Clerc w*as his pupil. There was to-day, a large 
assemblage of men and women ; and first, a man habited 
somewhat as a priest, made an address ; saying that ancient 
Greece and Rome had nothing to compare with it. There 
were seen only about a dozen scholars, and two at a time 
were examined. Their dress is dark, with blue cuffs and 
collars, and metal buttons ; except one most advanced, who 
was dressed as others. First, two young ones examined ; 
they wrote on a large black board, what he made signs for ; 
(all wrote fast,) he made signs of beasts,-cat, dog, etc. Then 
others were exercised with adjectives added. I see they 
have signs for these things ; do not spell them ; then others 
answered questions that were written for them by the com- 
pany of visitors ; such as, What is honor ? glory ? roguery ? 
hypocrisy ? etc. All, all, I thought answered very well, 
without hesitating. I believe the best had been there four 
years ; the crowd clapped them. I thought this very un- 
necessary toward the deaf and dumb, and saw they mani- 
fested very little sensibility to this kind of applause. I 
was most surprised at the readiness with which they wrote 
and comprehended, and was affected by this proof of the 
perfection to which this system of instruction is carried ; 
all wrote well, and appeared as bright looking boys as I 
ever saw, and no appearance of being deaf and dumb. 
They seemed to have acquired a perfectability of sight. I 
saw in the ante-chamber things which they made ; they 
were pretty articles in wood, some turned, looking-glasses, 
boxes, etc., etc., all very neat indeed." 
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He left for Lyons, Feb. 18th, 1829, after a residence of 
four months in the capital of France. His copious notes 
taken by the way, show that he was still observant of what 
was going on around him. Though early in the season, 
the people of the agricultural districts had already com- 
menced preparations for the ensuing crops. Men and 
women were busily engaged in clearing up the fields, and 
an opportunity was afforded of learning something of the 
character of the soil, people, etc. The brief occasional 
stops of the diligence, enabled him to survey many little 
villages through which they passed ; an opportunity, which 
his journal shows, he did not fail to improve. Though he 
spent but little time at Lyons, it was sufficiently long, to 
enable him to ramble about the place, and to visit, among 
other things, its hospital and museum : the latter contain- 
ing pictures, antiquities, specimens in natural history, etc. 
" We saw," he says " several Professors in the different 
rooms of the building, giving lectures, — one on chemistry, 
another on drawing, free to all who wished to be present, 
and the rooms were well filled." 

Leaving Lyons for Geneva, he was soon traveling among 
the still snow-clad mountains of Italy, and a people suffer- 
ing from a disease which he was for the first time to 
behold. Of that portion of his journey where goitre and 
cretinism seem to be indigenous, he says : "The route all 
day, since leaving Chambray, has been along the banks of 
small brooks, through narrow valleys, bounded on either side 
by mighty mountains of rock. These valleys appear warm, 
produce wine, grain, &c, and the mountains are frequently 
cultivated for a considerable distance up their sides. I see 
many huts here — small, made of stone, and roofs covered 
with straw. All day I have met people with goitres ; one- 
half I saw are so ; and many cretins — rickety-looking chil- 
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dren, with broad heads, sometimes projecting foreheads, 
and eyes nearly closed, breast bones projecting, and some- 
times lame. Some came to the diligence to beg — always 
smiling and showing their goitres — their voices sounding 
horribly, as if they spoke through throats ulcerated and 
without palates. I saw some goitres hanging down half a 
foot — three or more on one person — and observed that it 
was not always the thyroid gland that was enlarged, but 
others, above and below. All the people of the valleys 
that I have seen, are under size, have an old look, and are 
generally clad in coarse, white woolen clothes — the women 
and children all wearing caps. I never saw so great a pro- 
portion of children, especially girls — all dirty, but gener- 
ally healthy, though there are many exceptions, some being 
pale and bloodless. I was much interested in examining 
these wretched specimens of the human race." Not many 
miles beyond, and while in the valley of the Air, he says : 
" I can see there have been many marshes, which the con- 
struction of this new road has mostly drained ; though there 
are yet some exceptions where the brook spreads out to a 
great extent, leaving, in a dry time, a barren track of 
nothing but pebbles and sand. It is said that this road, by 
draining the marshes, has exterminated goitres and cretin- 
ism, which, I think, may be in a great measure true." 

Passing over Mount Cenis, and along charming vallies, 
containing numerous little villages, he at length arrives at 
Turin. After a general survey of the place, visiting the 
Cabinet of Natural History, the Royal Palace, several 
churches, the theatre, which he thought superior to the 
Royal Opera of Paris ; he says : " I think it must be a 
lovely place in summer ; situated in a charming valley, 
surrounded by mountain scenery, and fine streets, or rather 
shaded walks, delightful promenades, etc. But I see too 
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many soldiers and priests, to take away the hard earned 
means of the industrious. There must, however, be much 
wealth here, as I see many, a very great proportion of well- 
dressed men, especially young men, perhaps students." 

Leaving Turin, a ride of twenty-four hours over the 
Appenines brought him to Genoa. " I was not so much 
struck," he says, " by the magnificence of Genoa, as I 
expected to be ; as it does not look, indeed, is not, large ; 
but some of the palaces, and they are numerous, have an 
external appearance of magnificence, greatness, like resi- 
dences of kings, that I have never noticed in any buildings 
I have yet seen." After a visit to several of the churches, 
the paintings and statuary in which he describes ; the Uni- 
versity, King's Palace, etc., he goes to the Hospitals. Of 
that for Incurables, he says : " It is a noble institution, and 
has the look of being old, as it is embellished with many 
statues of its benefactors, that look old and black. The num- 
ber of inmates is between eight and nine hundred, I think. 
The bedsteads are of iron, but without curtains or posts 
for them. The rooms are spacious, tolerably well aired 
and clean, for an old house. I noticed most of the Incu- 
rables were deformed, maimed men, women and children ; 
also maniacs. These last interested me much. I was sur- 
prised to see them all — that is, all the crazy men — in one 
room, and without any partitions ; most of them had strong 
chains, fastening them to their beds ; and I saw some in 
women's apartment, where they were eating breakfast of 
lettuce and oil, I thought. But oh, the fury and noise, — 
probably some excited by my entering. Some were hal- 
looing, some laughing, some eating and screaming like 
fiends ; some beckoned to me with fury, others with smiles. 
In fact, I. never had so perfect an idea of Bedlam, as in 
these rooms ; there are from fifty to a hundred crazy peo- 
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pie. I think it is very wrong that all should be thus 
together, as their beds joined, and nothing intervened. The 
kitchen and apothecary establishment looked well, and 
spacious. 

" The great Hospital for Sick and Foundlings, had six 
hundred men, and eight hundred women, sick in it. The 
building is immense, looks newish, and has many statues. 
Its rooms are high, well aired, and tolerably neat, with 
brick floors. The bedsteads are of iron, but low, and no 
curtains, except for a few who have just been operated 
on. The beds are arranged in four rows in one hall ; two 
rows on a side, thus leaving a great space in the middle, 
which renders the hall supportable, and better than at 
Lyons, though I think bedsteads here not as good as at 
Paris. The apothecary's apartment is large, neat and good ; 
but kitchen small, and did not look very neat. I was 
pleased to see in some few instances, a history of the case 
written out, and put above the patient, but I did not often 
see it. I saw the operating room ; not very well lighted ; 
but as well as Hotel Dieu, at Paris. The Museum of Anat- 
omy was very small, consisting only of a few skeletons 
and preparations. On the whole, I liked this spacious and 
well aired hospital, founded by Bartholemo Bosco, whose 
statue is here." 

From the Carnival, which was in full activity during the 
days he stopped here, he says, " I derived no pleasure, and 
cannot perceive that others did." 

On leaving Genoa, he next proceeded to Pisa, on his 
way to Florence. This part of Italy abounds in olives, 
oranges, and lemons, as well as the vine ; the road for some 
distance being lined with trees of the one kind or the 
other. I was surprised to see olive trees high up the 
mountain, in some instances on the very pinnacle of the 
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Appenines ; whence probably Noah's dove plucked her leaf 
or branch. I think both olives and raisins might be culti- 
vated successfully in the United States, were it not that 
labor is so high." Speaking of the many showy villages 
they passed, he says : "What is shameful and surprising is, 
that these villages are more crowded than cities, i. e., the 
houses are more compactly built ; streets exceedingly nar- 
row, and often not clean." They stopped at Pisa, long 
enough to see the Leaning Tower, Campo Santo, Baptistery, 
Duomo, and Hospital, all situated near each other, and 
near the outskirts, instead of the central part of the town. 
A plan of all, with a description of each, is found in his 
journal. Of the Hospital, he says : " It is large, and the 
wards I visited, I liked ; large, long, and very broad, and 
had but one row of beds each side; thus leaving a great 
empty space for air. I did not like the bedsteads, they 
were like iron cot bedsteads somewhat, and had no upward 
projecting posts." 

Judging from his own observations of the climate, he 
remarks: "I think I shall never advise consumptive per- 
sons to come to any part of Europe I have yet seen, for the 
sake of a warm climate in winter." 

An early visit after reaching Florence, was made to the 
Royal Gallery. Of the building itself, and its several 
parts, with their precious contents, he gives a lengthy 
description. I shall, however, only transcribe from his 
notes a part of his description of the paintings, which he 
saw on his visit to the Palazzo Pitti, or Royal residence. 
After passing through several family apartments, naming 
and describing such articles as especially attracted his 
notice, he proceeds to the rooms — six in number — occu- 
pied by paintings. "There are here about two hundred, 
and all have large and elegant frames ; among the rest I 
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noticed some fine, large landscapes, by S. Rosa ; one as 
fine as Claude Loraine's, though different. C. L. takes his 
on a warm sunset ; but S. Rosa as if in the cold season ; he 
also excels in rocks. I saw an awful battle-piece of his here, 
in which I felt the agony of some of the wounded. I was 
surprised to see two "landscapes of Reubens' ; they were 
excellent, soft, green, — and pity he had not confined him- 
self to such. I think Our Saviour, dead — and St. John — 
the Madonna, — and Mary Magdalen, by Fra Bartolemeo, 
very excellent. St. Mark by same, is good, but colossal — 
hence unnatural. The Fates, by M. Angelo, ugly looking; 
a child, i. e. head and face, by Corregio, laughing, and sha- 
ded pale and blue, is very good. I saw here some of the 
stiff paintings of Peitro Perugino, — well painted but stiff. 
He was Raphael's master, and Raphael's first are like P. 
P.'s school, his second style is more free ; his last, such as 
one here, and a few others, are perhaps, best in the world. 
His Madonna Delia Seggiola, in his third and best style, is 
perfect. The painting is small, round, — say three feet in 
diameter, has a large frame, and glass case. The painting 
is but little cracked, as varnished ones are, and looks quite 
new. I think I never saw any thing so perfect, so lovely. 
We gazed long at it, — left it, and returned, — and finally 
parted with great regret. The Madonna is seated, looks 
young, Grecian, a slightly colored cheek, auburn hair, 
wears a handkerchief turban, a shawl, red sleeves and 
gown, and blue petticoat — is dressed simply. Jesus, from 
six to twelve months old, is seated in her lap, with his legs 
bare, and she presses him gently to her, and inclines her 
head towards him. St. John is seen standing by her lap, 
on the side opposite the spectator ; leaning against her, his 
headland hands only being seen. He holds a small cruci- 
fix, and his hands are crossed as if in prayer ; while with 
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a loving, adoring look he is surveying Jesus. 1 think his 
countenance — a boy two years old, — is most beautiful. The 
Madonna herself, is looking towards the spectator, and it 
seems as if her eyes, and the parts about them, were actu- 
ally flesh and blood. Jesus is looking, not at any particular 
thing, but has a reflective expression. I think it is all per- 
fect : the best parts, (if there are any not best,) is the 
Madonna's sweet, young, happy face ; her shawl also is 
exact. Jesus' face and ham' especially, are exact and 
lovely, and also his feet ; then St. John's face and hands — 
but I have already described all. I never saw any thing 
in painting to be compared with it. There are others here 
of Kaphael's ; and in tine, it is a grand collection." 

In regard to statuary, his description of the Venus de 
Medici must suffice. "I think all below the head and 
neck perfect, — but the more perfect the lower down, — 
nothing can be finer than the lower limbs from the knee 
down. But all is delicate, — head and neck too much so, — 
indeed, head and face, are at least, not more than two- 
thirds large enough. She must have been without much 
intellect. The statue is fine, very smooth, and white mar- 
ble, but little discolored. She is tallish, and delicate ; rests 
on the left foot her principal weight, and the right knee is, 
of course, a little bent. The legs unite about one half the 
way from the knee upwards, breasts middling large, high, 
prominent ; left hand is crossed low down, and right hand 
crosses her breast ; though both, two or three inches from 
her body. Her hair is in curls around her head, and little 
of it. Her back is exceedingly beautiful and perfect ; no 
shoulder-blades ; feet and ancles plump, round, small, and 
perfect ; in fine, I loved to gaze on this almost perfect 
beauty. No thought, but of delicacy, love and purity, can 
be entertained when gaizng on her. The great beauty of 
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it is delicacy, — not slenderness, — but exact and lovely pro- 
portion. No muscle is seen as if acting ; all is round and 
plump ; if any fault, it is, that the thighs are too short, 
and too much about the hips, though I suspect I am mis- 
taken." In a note, he says : * Long after having seen the 
above, I can recall its loveliness, and can say that this is 
probably the most perfect specimen of ideal beauty extant." 

The description of his visits to the Library of MSS., to 
the Museum of Natural History, (containing the most won- 
derful representations in wax, of the different parts of the 
human body,) Hospital, Cathedral, etc., are full and inter- 
esting. 

From Florence he goes to Rome, which he reaches 
after a five days' journey. Stopping a few hours at Siena, 
he makes a hasty survey of the place, and visits its Hospi- 
tal, of which he says : " It is very neat ; large rooms and 
fine beds ; not too thick. Posts of beds four feet high, of 
iron, with brass knobs ; also shelf, or foot piece, and a 
notch in the wall, at the head of the bed for shelf ; also a 
large board, a foot and a half square, at the head of each 
bed, relating to the case, history, treatment, and also mete- 
orological observations. All this I admired, and thought 
I had never seen any thing of the kind better." 

Immediately after breakfast, on his first morning after 
arriving at Eome, he went to see the Pantheon, and St. 
Peter's. "I must confess," he says, "neither quite 
answered my expectations, the Pantheon especially. I 
can not think it superior to Bourse, or rather to Palace 
Louvre, at Paris. St. Peter's is large and elegant, but too 
splendid, too grand and majestic. Had it been plain Doric, 
and less ornamented, I think it would have looked better." 

Though his time was fully occupied while at Rome, as 
his many references to, and descriptions of numerous 
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objects and places of interest attest, I shall only copy the 
notes of his visit to the Vatican, which will sufficiently 
illustrate my purpose. " At one o'clock went to the Vati- 
can, where I saw so much, that I was confounded and lost 
in the immensity of the curiosities there. Here indeed is 
now ancient Home, and perhaps I might add, Greece and 
Egypt. Some think the staircase at the Vatican, or that 
at the Sistine chapel, the finest in Europe. I do not think 
it so grand as some in France ; those for example, at the 
Palace Luxembourg, St. Cloud, Louvre, or Tuilleries. 

" I visited the rooms containing Raphael's Frescos, but 
was not greatly struck with their beauty, and had not time 
to examine them. They are large, and no doubt good. 
From here I went to a story above, and saw an admirable, 
full length portrait of George IV, of England, by Sir T. 
Lawrence. He is in full dress, is tall, and less fleshy than 
I thought he really was ; has blue eyes, and is good look- 
ing. The fti'st room contains old paintings, not interesting 
to me. Second room is best ; here is a small painting, 
quite good, by Paul Potter ; the Madonna, etc. by Titian ; 
Communion of San Girolomo, by Dominichino, and 
Raphael's Transfiguration. These three are all large, say 
ten or twelve feet high, perhaps more, and six, to eight or 
ten broad. Titian's is good ; D.'s better ; and R.'s best. 
That of D.'s is very fine, especially the apparently dying 
old saint- But Raphael exceeds all praise for coloring, — 
it is on hoard, not on canvass. There are twenty-six figures 
in it, and but two or three groups." He attempts to rep- 
resent the relative position of the figures and groups, and 
then proceeds : " It is indeed perfect, if we except the two 
figures on each side of Christ. Christ is well represented, 
unless he should have been paler. The lights, the color- 
ing, are superb ; as fresh as of to-day. I have seen better 
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countenances of Christ ; but as a whole, this is superior to 
any I ever saw. Christ, and Moses and Elias, are in the 
air ; the back ground of trees, mountains and village, with 
the setting sun, are fine. If possible, the lower group 
should have had the appearance of being further removed 
from the group on the Mount. Here also, is Raphael's 
Madonna de Foligno, consisting of seven figures, I think, 
very fine. The Madonna and Child are neither of them as 
good as his at Florence ; the other figures are good, espe- 
cially the boy-angel. It has, however, a tinge of the Per- 
ugino school ; i. e., precision, stiffness. The Crucifixion of 
St. Peter is very good. The Communion of Ran Girolomo, 
by Dominichino is very excellent and impressive; especially 
the old saint. After looking at the paintings, which, 
though few, are choice, I visited the Museo Chiaramonti, 
or rooms of Statuary : in comparison with which all others 
together I ever saw, dwindled to nothing in extent and 
number." Of the Belvidere Apollo, he says : " It is 
exquisitely fine, light and beautiful ; if any thing, too tall 
for its other proportions. It is the finest man I ever saw ; 
young, say twenty-five. Its airy tread is its great beauty." 
Leaving Rome, he proceeds through a country abound- 
ing in mighty monuments of the past, as well as in charm- 
ing scenery, to Naples. Though he describes many objects 
of interest which he passed on the way, I shall only refer 
to the Maddalena, a Lunatic Asylum, situated between 
Capua and Naples, and founded by Marat. He remarks : 
" It is spacious, and has a large garden and church attached 
to it. It contains about five hundred patients, who are well 
attended, and treated with great gentleness and indul- 
gence ; each paying about fifteen dollars a month, which 
defrays all expenses. I noticed a singular, yet pleasing 
arrangement — outside, the windows look as though they 
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were filled with flower pots containing beautiful flowers ; 
but on examination, I found that the iron grates had thus 
been made and painted, in order to give a pleaing appear- 
ance to the eye. The contrast between this, and the Asy- 
lum I had just seen at Genoa, was great and striking. 
Here, they are all comfortable and cleanly, and well 
attended ; while there, they were all confined in one room, 
each chained to his bed ; the ravings of one exciting others, 
so that when I entered, the shouting, swearing, and 
attempts to break their chains, for a moment frightened 
me. I cannot believe another such horrid Bedlam exists 
on earth. 

Beaching Naples at length, he was soon prepared to 
study the many objects of intense interest which the city 
itself, and its neighborhood, oifer to the notice of the trav- 
eler. An unexpected detention, prolonged his stay for 
several weeks beyond the time which he intended to spend 
here, enabling him twice to visit, and deliberately survey 
the long buried city of Pompeii. He visited Vesuvius 
also twice, and Herculaneum. The relics of the first- 
named city, as all know, are numerous ; and even then, 
had been collected and well arranged under the auspices 
of the government. These, he saw, again and again ; — 
enumerated the several classes into which they were divi- 
ded, and described many of them with considerable 
minuteness. From the notes of his visits to these remark- 
able places, and his observations, I propose to extract a 
few sentences. " One of the many attractive things in 
Naples, is the Public Garden. It is of great extent, 
bounded on bne of its sides by the Bay, and is ornamented 
with trees of luxuriant growth, shrubs, flowers, fountains, 
statuary, and surrounded by an iron fence. It equals the 
Elysian Fields of Yirgil, and is surpassed in nothing I have 
yet seen, excepting the garden of the Tuilleries at Paris. 
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" On entering Pompeii," he says, in describing his first 
visit, "there is nothing to remind one that it has ever been 
a buried city. I believe a person might walk through it 
without a thought of any thing but an earthquake which 
had broken down the houses ; so completely are the rooms 
cleared from ashes, lava and sand. The houses all join, — 
are very small, and most of them but one story. There 
are few rooms exceeding ten or twelve feet square ; floors 
all mosaic work, of a coarse kind — colored glass or stones, 
laid in figures resembling carpets. The public edifices, 
theatres, temples, and forum, appear to have been spacious 
and elegant." After a general survey of the place, he 
withdrew to a rising ground which overlooked the ruins, 
and, as he says, " was especially struck by the evidence sur- 
rounding him, of the trifling impression which this awful 
calamity has made upon the succeeding generations. On 
the very track of the lava, sand and ashes, that overwhelm- 
ed Pompeii, are now elegant buildings, and careless inhab- 
itants ; living several miles nearer the crater than was 
Pompeii. Yet it has not ceased to burn, and is as threat- 
ening now, as it was a little while before the eruption." 

"The contents of the several apartments in which the rel- 
ics, brought from the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
are deposited, contain the bones of those who lived eighteen 
hundred years ago ; still with rings of gold on their fingers, 
and clasps and chains of gold upon their limbs and necks, 
their hands still clenched upon golden purses of coin. One 
female skeleton is here, with the lava that surrounded it ; 
the flesh is gone, but the lava retains the impress of «her 
face, neck and breast. In a building supposed to have 
belonged to Cicero, was found the skeleton of a lady, 
wearing very elegant and costly gold ornaments, and three 
children locked in her arms. The first in order, of the 
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rooms set apart for relics in the museum, contains glass- 
ware ; a vast number of vessels of various forms, sizes, and 
colors. The second is for gems. Here are gold rings, 
necklaces and chains ; leaf-gold for gilding, gold-lace with- 
out any mixture of silk, purses of gold, metalic mirrors, 
and a great variety of silver plate. I was astonished to 
see such fine work ; and surprised to find that we had 
made scarcely no improvement in gold work and gems. 
Indeed, here is the finest cameo in the world, nearly a foot 
square. Room for kitchen furniture contains a great vari- 
ety, especially of cooking stoves ; which many think equal 
or superior to modern. Here are kettles of all sorts and 
sizes, gridirons, frying pans, skimmers, ladles, etc. Room 
fourth is for steelyards, scales, etc. The former are like 
modern ones, only more elegant. Several apartments, — 
all large, — are filled with incense bottles, bronze and silver 
couches for the gods ; sacrificial knives, idols, protecting 
deities, and a vast many sepulchral vases. Here is seen, 
how the ancients were buried, — for beneath the skeleton, 
stand several of these vases ; a piece of money is in the 
mouth of the skeleton, an incense bottle on the heart, and 
sometimes, several others around ; several lamps, purifying 
vases, and vases for wine and oil ; a dish also for Cerberus' 
sop. Two other rooms are filled with a miscellaneous col- 
lection of things ; such as helmets, different kinds of armor, 
numerous agricultural instruments, etc. I noticed tooth- 
picks, fish-hooks, and numerous articles in surgery — forty 
in number ; such as probes, forceps, obstetrical instruments 
— some of which have been revived in London and Paris. 
Pills, even, were found in considerable quantities at the 
Apothecary shops. Other rooms contain paintings in 
fresco, and statuary." 

Of his visit to Herculaneum, five miles from Naples, he 
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says , " Most, or all that we there see, is the theatre ; into 
which we descend by candle light, as into the mines at 
Simsbury ; — once the Newgate of Connecticut. The lava 
is as hard as granite, and has to be chiseled out, — differing 
greatly in this respect from Pompeii, which is only slightly 
covered with sand and ashes. Herculaneum is buried deep 
— very deep — fifty to a hundred feet, beneath hard lava ; 
so that the objection to disentombing it is two-fold ; the 
great labor required, and the fact that Portici, a fine city, 
is built directly over it. As this theatre now appears, it is 
very interesting. The front of the stage is a hundred and 
thirty feet, and adorned with bronze statues of the muses, 
and fragments of bronze horses, while marble statues lie 
around. This theatre appears to have been larger than 
any one now in the world." 

Of the lazaroni, true to his own original habits of view- 
ing everything, he says : " They are not a very vitiated 
race — are the porters or laborers of Naples — do but little, 
and expect but little, and appear to be rather a happy 
people. A few cents will enable them to buy macaroni or 
fish enough to support them for the day ; and as the 
climate is very warm, they can and do sleep out of doors. 
They are in fact, an idle, but not a vicious or very suffer- 
ing class. They look healthy, spend most of their time in 
idleness, have no cares, and seek for no other stations than 
their fathers had. They have many times shown much 
bravery and fine qualities ; and if Italy is ever regenera- 
ted — and who can doubt she will be % — they will unques- 
tionably exhibit qualities equal to any of the former inhab- 
itants of that country." 

Of their appearance on Sunday, he says : " They appear 
to be not differently dressed from other days, but are to 
be seen a little more in groups, lying on the ground and 
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sunning themselves, in their brown caps and cloaks, (though 
some have none,) yet look ruddy, cheerful, and as happy as 
any poor people I ever saw — far more so than the poor in 
England and the United States, as they are, in Naples, free 
from the look of intemperance that bloats and sours the 
countenances of our lower orders." In some observations 
subsequently made he says : " The lazaroni are not so des- 
picable as I supposed, are not beggars, (as beggars,) though 
numerous here, are not much more so than in other places 
in Italy. It is creditable to the lazaroni that they are tem- 
perate, and I believe much might be made of them by a 
good government." 

Leaving Italy, he proceeded to Sicily, but his stay at 
Messina was short, and nothing occurred which it is neces- 
sary to notice. Here he took ship for the United States, 
stopping only at Gibralter, where they were detained 
many days, which gave him an opportunity to visit the 
principal objects of interest to be found here — the fortress, 
town, &c, — which he did not fail to improve. 

At length they set sail, and landed at Boston, July 4th, 
1829 — twelve days less than a year from the time he 
embarked at the port of New York. 

The extracts made are but fair samples of his every-day 
record, and selected because they relate to topics in them- 
selves, perhaps, more interesting to the readers of this 
biographical sketch than most others would be. His notes 
show that he had quite a list of correspondents while abroad, 
the names of some of whom have since become extensive- 
ly familiar to the public ; and his frequent allusions to 
letters, either sent or received, indicate that he was him- 
self a prompt and faithful correspondent. It was not 
unusual with him, when stopping for some time in a place, 
to purchase a ticket, admitting him to a reading-room or 
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public library, where he could spend such portions of his 
time as were not otherwise occupied. He frequently noted 
in his journal the authors which he read, the periodicals he 
found, and the facts or thoughts in either that particularly 
struck him. From them all we quote a single one — remark- 
able, in view of what has since been made known in rela- 
tion to the subject referred to in the extract : " Read an 
account of a letter which Mr. Hickman (I believe of Lon- 
don) has sent Charles X. of a method of performing ope- 
rations without exciting pain, viz : by administering a gas 
which makes the patient insensible." 

After making hasty visits to some of his relatives, he 
once more returned to Greenfield, Mass., and again com- 
menced the active duties of his profession, about the mid- 
dle of August. He was now near thirty-two years of age, 
and his ambition had in no respect been cooled, nor his 
confidence in himself abated, by travel and a more extend- 
ed acquaintance with the world. It was not long, there- 
fore, before he began to cast about for a more conspicuous 
and lucrative field of labor ; and having received a friendly 
invitation from some of the most intelligent and influential 
citizens of Hartford, Ct., — among them several of its 
leading physicians — to make it his residence, he concluded 
to do so, and removed to this place some time during the 
month of April, 1831. Of the number of those who 
expressed a desire to this end was the late revered Daniel 
Wadsworth, who, to other inducements, added the offer of 
an eligible office, rent free. In every respect, his qualifi- 
cations for taking an elevated position, both professional 
and social, were far greater at the time of his settlement 
at Hartford, than when he had offered himself, a youthful 
candidate for practice, to the citizens of Greenfield. He 
was now matured in intellect, his character was established, 
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his attainments, both theoretical and practical, highly 
respectable in every department of his profession ; while 
his manners, knowledge of men and the forms of cultiva- 
. ted society were superior. He came to Hartford, as I have 
been informed, rather as a surgeon than physician ; there 
being at that time a more than usually favorable opening 
for one well informed in this department. He at once took 
the elevated position for which it was anticipated he was 
well prepared, and maintained it, in and out of the profes- 
sion, so long as he remained here. He at no time wanted 
for business, nor had he ever any anxiety about it, and for 
many years his income was probably not far from $2,500 
per annum.* 

He always had an office, where he kept his library 
(chiefly professional) of about two thousand volumes, — 
many of them in the French language, which he read with 
correctness and facility, — quite a variety of surgical and 
medical apparatus, casts, dry and wet specimens in morbid 
anatomy, drawings, &c., which, coupled with an easy, not 
over-cleanly look, made it not uninviting, either to the 
common people or to gentlemen. He generally, if not at 
all times, had one or more students, who enjoyed the use 
of his library, saw considerable office and other practice, 
and had the benefit of the Doctor's kind and sufficiently 
familiar intercourse. He prepared for professional life 
some who are now highly respectable and useful practition- 
ers, in whose air and bearing, as well as in their views of 
things, can be traced the impress of their teacher's influ- 

* It is due both to the truthfulness of this sketch, and also to the generosity and 
kindness of heart whioh it exhibits, to state, that, in consequence of an unexpected 
loss of some magnitude, and other minor contingences, Dr. Brigham, soon after taking 
up his residence in Hartford, was obliged to ask the favor of a loan of $500. It was 
promptly granted by a recent acquaintance, with no other security than the Doctor's 
own name, and in due time cheerfully paid ; and it has been my pleasure lately to 
read a letter, written but the winter before his death, expressive both of his vivid rec- 
ollection of the transaction, and the deep gratitude which he had never ceased to feel 
for the kindness. 
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ence. To his other qualifications as a physician, his careful 
and patient investigation of disease, and acknowledged 
skill in diagnosis resulting therefrom ; sound common sense 
and superior judgment were added, making him at the 
same time a successful practitioner and valuable counselor. 
It was a not uncommon practice with him, on going out of 
town for the purpose of consultation, to ascertain before- 
hand something about the character of the case, and carry 
with him some standard work, which treated of the dis- 
ease in question. He did not stand in fear of any infer- 
ence which such a proceeding might have, either upon the 
mind of the patient, his friends, or the practitioner in 
attendance. 

In society, he mingled in preference with that class char- 
acterized by refinement of manner, cultivation of taste 
and intellect, and who at the same enjoyed in due degree 
the social glass, a quiet game of whist, a good dinner, and 
granted large freedom of opinion, both religious and politi- 
cal ; rather than the more stern, rigid, and puritanical, who 
in that day required, as a condition of good fellowship, not 
only intelligence and a becoming deportment, but decided 
temperance in eating and drinking (particularly the latter), 
an orthodox faith and practice, and sound Whig sentiments. 
I mean not to be understood as intimating that he was not 
on friendly terms with, or did not entertain the highest 
respect for, many of those from whom his opinions, and to 
some extent his practice, differed, and for whose society 
he had no special relish ; nor that he was not, in return, 
appreciated and largely patronized by them ; for it was 
notoriously true that he was, perhaps, more largely consult- 
ed by clergymen than any other practioner then resident 
in Hartford. 

In politics he was a Democrat, and so devoted to party, 
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conversation on the eve of exciting elections, attended 
party meetings, at which he sometimes spoke, and inter- 
ested himself to such an extent in the result as to speak of 
it afterwards, when his excitement had abated, as a matter 
of surprise even to himself. "When he first became a res- 
ident of Hartford, infant schools were in operation, and in 
high public favor ; also a method of arousing the public 
mind, and creating a strong religious interest, by means of 
what were known as " protracted meetings," when a whole 
community, or an entire denomination in a city, would 
devote ten days, and sometimes even a fortnight, to reli- 
gious purposes, in the progress of which a high state of 
nervous excitement would, almost of necessity, take place, 
on the part of the more devoted among the worshipers, and 
conversions also, in numerous instances, were claimed to 
follow. 

Though he was a regular attendant' at the First Congre- 
gational Church, and, as has elsewhere been said, sincerely 
respected religion, and all needful religious ordinances, 
without being a professor, or particularly interested in the 
subject itself, he set his face boldly and earnestly against 
both of these popular customs of the times ; giving his 
views to the public, in regard to the former, in an unpre- 
tending little volume, entitled " Influence of Mental Cul- 
tivation on Health," published in 1832 ; and also one in 
regard to the latter, entitled " Influence of Keligion on the 
Health and Physical "Welfare of Mankind," published in 
1836. To the latter work I shall hereafter briefly refer, and 
shall only stop to say of the former that it reached a third 
edition, which was published by Lea & Blanchard, of Phil- 
adelphia, in 1845 — an edition having been previously issued 
at Glasgow, by Dr. Eobert Macnish, and another at Edin- 
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burgh, by James Simpson, Esq. Advocate, each preceded 
by a preface, highly commendatory of the character and 
object of the work. 

About this time the cholera first made its appearance on 
this Continent, attended in many places with a frightful 
mortality, and spreading terror through the country. It 
seemed at the time like a direct visitation of God, sent to 
afflict the nations ; so steadily and rapidly did it advance, 
in spite of every opposing barrier — so mysteriously, and 
with such fatal power, did it fall upon its victims — so little 
was it amenable to treatment, and so little as to its pathol- 
ogy was revealed by dissection. No medical man, whether 
young or old, could fail to look with searching scrutiny 
upon a phenomenon so obscure ; yet so appalling, scan with 
the utmost care the features of the disease, study its his- 
tory, and inform himself, so far as possible, as to the most 
successful way of managing it. Dr. Brigham did more 
than this. He not only studied the disease with care, but 
published, during the same year, a work which he styled, 
" A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera." It is an octavo vol- 
ume, of three hundred and sixty-eight pages, is accompa- 
nied by a map, showing the route westward of the cholera, 
from the place of its supposed origin. It contains of course, 
little strictly original matter, but consists chiefly of selec- 
tions from reports, treatises, lectures, and essays, and was 
intended, as its author states, " to furnish a correct history 
of the disease, together with all the most important prac- 
tical information that has been published respecting its 
nature, causes, and method of treatment." The work, 
probably, had a limited sale, and added little either to the 
purse or reputation of its author, though much discrimi- 
nating labor and research were expended upon it. 

Eegarding himself, about this time, as permanently set- 
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tied in Hartford, he married, January 23rd, 1833, Miss 
Susan C. Root, of Greenfield; an accomplished lady, to 
whom he had undoubtedly become attached while in prac- 
tice there. She, with their four daughters, still survives, to 
mourn the irreparable loss of an affectionate husband and 
father. 

The next, which was the last systematic work published 
by Dr. Brigham, was entitled, " An Inquiry concerning 
the Diseases and Functions of the Brain, the Spinal Cord, 
and the Nerves ; " a duodecimo volume of upwards of 
three hundred pages, appearing in the winter of the year 
1840. It was prepared while the author was engaged in 
practice as a physician and surgeon, and doubtless, with 
no more than a general reference to the speciality to which 
he subsequently and so soon devoted himself. Though 
small and unpretending, it is a valuable work, which 
might well find a place in the library of every practitioner, 
as a book to be carefully read, and not unfrequently con- 
sulted with advantage. It found a ready sale, and it is 
believed was favorably received by the profession. These 
several volumes constitute the greater part of his literary 
labors while a resident of Hartford, though he occasionally 
prepared an article for some medical journal, and some- 
times for the newspapers ; and, becoming interested, if not 
a believer, in the doctrines of phrenology as set forth and 
advocated by Gall and Spurzheim, is said to have lectured 
acceptably on the subject. 

He also, in 1837, having probably become tired of the 
harrassing labors devolving upon him in the discharge of 
his duties, accented the Professorship of Anatomy and 
Surgery in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York. He spent a year and a half there, but finally 
returned again to Hartford ; preferring the comparatively 
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active life to which he had so long been accustomed, with 
all its attendant inconveniences, to a permanent residence 
in New York. 

The little volume which he published in 1836, on the 
" Influence of Religion on the Health," &c, was attacked 
with spirit, in one quarter at least, and led to a controversy 
in print, as caustic and bitter as disputes of this nature 
usually are. It also created, in connection with his strong 
party views, prejudices in the minds of many worthy and 
influential citizens. Their opposition, however, was prob- 
ably made up by the favor of those whose good-will and 
patronage were thereby secured. But when he became a 
candidate for the office of Physician and Superintendent 
of the Retreat for the Insane, at Hartford, Conn., which 
he did in.1840, he found in its Board of Directors, a num- 
ber of those who had conscientiously opposed him previ- 
ously, and who felt unwilling to intrust the interests of that 
institution to his hands. Their opposition was, at length, 
as is well known, overruled, and the appointment confer- 
red, as was afterwards demonstrated, upon one well quali- 
fied for the position. 

That perfect system which, as we have already seen, had 
become an element of his character, was at once brought 
successfully to bear upon every department of the institu- 
tion, so soon as he became its principal officer, and each 
subordinate had marked out for him, and was made duly 
responsible for the discharge of his duties. 

A long and extensive acquaintance- with general society 
enabled him both in sentiment and manner, to adapt him- 
self to all classes of the inmates, so that without wounding 
the pride or sensibilities of any, he equally secured the con- 
fidence and respect of all. He was not only a man of 
order, but was also a superior disciplinarian ; and while 
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tice, and, the patients especially, with the utmost kindness, 
none were indulged with undue license, and all felt the 
restraining and controlling influence of the governing head. 

His previous studies and practice had been such as to 
make him unusually familiar with the treatment of ner- 
vous diseases, and his success while at Hartford indicated 
the soundness of his pathological opinions, and the correct- 
ness of his treatment. 

His discussion of topics relating to the medical jurispru- 
dence of insanity, as he met with illustrative cases, — his 
investigations relating to the pulse of the insane, the size 
and shape of the head, the condition of the senses, the 
temperature of the body, and the state of the secretions, 
together with his remarks on the medical treatment of the 
insane, which are embodied in his annual reports, published 
while connected with the Retreat, exhibited a capacity for 
intelligent inquiry, a willingness to search for facts, and a 
fondness for them, most creditable to himself, and which 
added very much to the value of the reports themselves. 

The office which, as we have seen, he accepted in the 
spring of 1840, it was expected by all, would terminate, 
probably, only with the life of the incumbent. However, 
in the fall of 1842, to the surprise and regret, I believe, of 
every officer. and friend of the Retreat, as well as to a 
large circle of friends in Hartford, it was announced that 
Dr. Brigham had accepted a similar appointment, tendered 
him by the Managers of the New York State Lunatic 
Asylum, located at Utica, and would shortly remove there. 

Notwithstanding the faithful performance of his duties, 
and a wise regulation of the institution, both required 
that his time should be devoted exclusively to the Retreat, 
his former patrons continued to feel that he was still 
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within reach, and in an emergency could be consulted, 
ancl hence felt less keenly than they otherwise would, 
the trial of separation. When, however, it was ascertained 
that he was to leave us altogether, and his lot from hence- 
forth to be cast in a neighboring State indeed, but at a 
distance too great for ready access, there were many and 
sincere regrets expressed by those who had experienced, 
in seasons of sickness and suffering, his tender sympathy 
and superior skill. 

I have recently conversed with some, who were patrons 
of the Doctor while here, who entertain still the kindest 
recollections of him ; and from one who knew him well, 
who availed herself of his professional services with little 
interruption, almost from the period at which he commen- 
ced practice here, until the date of his decease, calling in 
another only when she could not procure his aid, — from 
one too, who knew well how to appreciate and describe 
his merits, — I have received the following note, in reply 
to a request on my own part, for such recollections of our 
subject as occurred to her. 

Hartford, Ct., March 6, 1856. 
Dear Sir: 

My acquaintance with Dr. Brigham commenced not long after 
his removal to Hartford, Conn., and during an early period of his 
medical practice. He had recently returned from traveling in 
Europe, with vivid impressions of its scenery, and a mind .evidently 
of clear perceptive powers, quickened with suggestive thought. His 
conversation was remarkable for its directness, and his manners for 
a pleasing mixture of simplicity with courtesy. 

My intercourse with him through his profession, began with the 
illness of my little daughter, then in her third year ; who until that 
time, though of delicate structure, had enjoyed uninterrupted 
health. Suddenly, her rosy cheeks became pallid, and her bright 
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countenance mournful. Her appetite failed, so that nothing could 
propitiate it, and though able to move languidly about in the 
house, or about the grounds, when called to her repasts, would 
implore in the most pitiful tones, " Oh please, donrllt say, Mary, eat." 
Her sleep, which from early infancy had been quiet and long, 
became a season of tossing and restlessness. For this sad change 
there seemed no proximate cause, — as dentition had been happily 
achieved, — and she exhibited no febrile symptoms, and had been 
exposed to no epidemic. Her case excited much sympathy, — and 
among the consulting physicians, came Dr. Brigham. He was par- 
ticularly earnest to make a true diagnosis, and as one feature of the 
disease, was a painful timidity, prepared to visit her during her 
brief daily sleep, between eleven and twelve. Thus, day after day, 
at high noon, during an unusally warm summer, he walked from 
the city to our residence on Lord's Hill, and seated with the tender- 
ness of a father by the little sufferer, examined the comparative 
pulsation of the arteries in the neck, wrist and heart, until he arri- 
ved at the conclusion, by the irregular action of the latter, that 
there was a collection of water in the sac that enveloped it. His 
remedies founded on these premises, were, with the blessing of 
heaven, so effectual, that health, and the elaftic spirit of childhood, 
were soon restored. Gratitude for such earnest and affectionate 
service could not be forgotten, and he was retained as our family 
physician, during the whole of his residence among us. After he 
accepted the office of principal of the Retreat for the Insane, 
though added distance rendered practice in the city, inconvenient, 
he never neglected to be promptly with us, at every summons, nor 
sacrificed to a new, and laborious station, his early friendships. 

Dr. Brigham's position, during this period of his life, was emi- 
nently favorable both to the establishment of his professional rep- 
utation, and the development of his intellectual and literary tastes. 
The high appreciation of those with whom he associated, gave 
energy to his movements, and freedom to the expression of his 
opinions. His theories were often in advance of the age, and 
i 
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though they might be sometimes keenly scrutinized, were always 
regarded with respect. 

He was one of the first to lift a warning voice against the system 
of undue pressure upon the newly unfolding mind, and to denounce 
as disease, that precocity which parental pride so often fatally fos- 
ters. Some of his sentiments then deemed unique, perhaps latitu- 
dinarian, are now inwrought with the frame- work of our national 
education. 

But it is of his excellence in the department that he best loved, 
that I prefer to speak ; and its varied forms, during the thirteen 
years that our household enjoyed his medical supervision, it would 
be difficult fully to describe. His perseverance in detecting the 
pathology of hidden disease has been already mentioned. His 
ingenuity in combatting its protean forms was also great. The 
frankness and friendliness of his nature, conciliated the confidence 
of his patients, and his tact with children, was especially remark- 
able. He readily convinced them of his truthfulness, and desire 
for their welfare, and by the magic of kindness led them on to the 
comfort of an implicit trust. 

One of the prominent features of his practice, was to give as 
little medicine as possible. Sometimes, after listening with unbro- 
ken attention to a formidable detail of ailments, he would propose 
simply some alteration in diet or regimen ; and if the desired 
result could be thus produced, exulted in the wise economy of hav- 
ing reserved a powerful weapon for a more severe emergency. 

His manner of congratulating his patients on their convalescence 
was unique. Adopting the principle that their voluntary coopera- 
tion, and hopeful serenity of spirit were essential parts of the heal- 
ing process, he cordially thanked them for the aid thus rendered to 
medical science and to him. With a smile of surpassing bright- 
ness, he would say, in the pleasantest tone, " Why, — what a good 
and beautiful creature you are, to get better so soon." 

After recovery, his rules to obviate the recurrence of sickness, 
— founded on close study of the idiom of constitution, as well as 
on the liabilities of habit and circumstance, — were invaluable. 
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The elements of his remarkable character seemed at the time of 
which we speak, in full maturity, and the inner and outer life, in 
amiable harmony. He was not then, as when he afterwards assumed 
the charge of the great Lunatic Asylum of the State of New York, 
pressed down beyond measure with cares and efforts, transcending 
the capacities of a finite being. He was enabled to secure some 
intervals for the culture of social feeling, and the pursuits of liter- 
ature, though they were ever held in subservience to higher re- 
sponsibilities. 

Deep philanthropy, and a warm good will to all creatures, both 
quickened and repaid the unresting toil of his intellectual and moral 
faculties. That faith which led him to the foot of the cross, was 
of later growth. We thank God, that this crowning grace was 
made so visibly manifest, and that by its holy light he passed 
through the dark valley in perfect peace. Ever will his memory 
be cherished by those who knew his virtues, and deplore his loss. 

Aye, — show him honor, such as men accord 
The good and great. 

He had not conquer'd realms, 
Led on victorious armies, storm'd the walls 
Of leagur'd cities, or with banners proud 
And plumed laurels, saturate with-gore 
Compel'd a hero's fame. 

But he had cop'd 
With that most subtle and mysterious foe 
That striketh reason throneless ; and the world 
Beheld him in serene beneficence 
Seeking for those who in life's battle pierc'd, 
Faint by the wayside, and are counted lost. 
So, there death found him, toiling to cement 
The outcast fragments of the broken mind 
Into a perfect whole : and deeds like these 
Should have their own enduring monument, 
Where'er such woe is known. 

Yet other wealth 
Was still his own, — deep memories of the heart, — 
They blossom round his tomb. 
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When the sweet fount 
Of home was troubled, by disease and pain, 
Thither he came, — a blessed visitant, — 
Like the good angel at Bethesda's pool, — 
His beaming smile, and hope-inspiring voice 
Infus'd new courage, for he knew to blend 
The sympathies of healer and of friend ; 
Winning the trust of those he strove to aid, 
Poising the weapons that his science gave 
With Fabian skill, — as one who knew their power, 
And would persuade weak nature to avoid, — 
Not tempt their discipline. 

And as for us 
Who saw him patient by our children's couch, 
Watching the pestilence that watch'd for them, 
Who found him ever faithful at our side 
Year after year, parrying each shaft that mock'd 
Life's fragile web, — and at reviving health 
Joying with even a brother's tenderness, — 
We may not speak his name without a tear : 
And better shall such loving tribute please 
His sainted soul, if still toward earth it bend, 
Than the loud peans of a prouder praise. 

L H. SIGOURNEY. 

His office and duties as Superintendent and Physician 
at the Retreat at Hartford, terminated about the first of 
October, 1842, and from that time forth he became identi- 
fied with the institution at Utica, to which he gave every 
thought, and all his energy of soul ; his hearty devotion to 
which, only terminating with his life, which appropriately 
closed within its walls, amidst the scenes of his untiring 
labors and proud success. For this position may be justly 
claimed for him, the possession, in a superior degree, of 
every quality requisite in a physician-in-chief. The native 
vigor and practical character of his mind ; a training in 
that sober school in which every pupil is made to feel 
daily that there is no hope or chance for honors or rewards 
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aside from well-directed personal efforts; that reflective 
self-reliance, equally removed from rashness and timidity, 
which we see early characterized his movements; his 
varied attainments, his extensive, thorough knowledge of 
men, his great and systematic industry, and his practical 
experience in the wants and treatment of the insane, — all 
served, we repeat, to make him one of the foremost in the 
wide field of labor to which, with redoubled earnestness, 
he had once more and anew dedicated himself. The walls 
only of the noble structure which now does honor even to 
the great State of New York, and which was destined to 
give an enduring reputation to our subject, were at that 
time erected; the internal arrangements and furnishing 
awaiting, for the most part, the direction of the Superin- 
tendent. To this work, Dr. Brigham brought what was 
required, not only sound, practical common sense, but a 
previous and well-improved experience, to which was 
united a correct estimate of the value of money, and the 
best method of making the most of it ; or, in other words, 
an enlightened, intelligent economy. 

Elevated, then, to this new and truly exalted position, 
the problem just suggested was given him to solve. How 
correctly it was wrought out must be left to the decision of 
those who have entered upon his labors, and have had in 
experience the benefit of his judgment. For myself, I do 
not doubt that his comprehensive mind grasped readily 
the entire details of his plans, while yet they existed only 
in his own brain, and that he clearly saw at the outset, the 
work as it stood when completed, and justly estimated its 
practical operation. I infer this, both from my knowledge 
of the man, and from the qualifications with which his 
previous observations and experience had endowed him. 
Though many improvements in ventilating, warming, and 
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lighting public buildings, have been brought into success- 
ful operation since that period, which, had they then been 
known, would doubtless have been adopted — improvements 
which unquestionably might have produced greater results 
— still we are well assured that his ideas, as embodied in 
his labors, were quite equal to, if not in advance of, the 
knowledge of that day. 

As the governing head of such an institution, he was 
fitted, as we have heretofore seen, by the possession of 
those qualities, both of mind and heart, which enabled 
him to secure the confidence, win the respect, and insure 
the control, so far as might be requisite, of all those, 
whatever their position, who constituted his household. 
His patients respected him as a man, confided in him as 
a physician, and in many instances entertained for him 
sentiments of sincere and lasting friendship. Toward 
attendants and subordinates he was kind and just, but 
decided. That rigid, yet most excellent code of by-laws 
which he drew up soon after the opening of the institution 
at Utica, were laws for all, for himself as well as others ; 
and no one of them could be broken or infringed with im- 
punity. At Hartford, this was equally true, and secured 
for him the invaluable services of a competent and faithful 
corps of assistants. Of the operation of this code it will 
be sufficient that I quote the following opinion, expressed, 
some two or three years subsequent to a visit to this Asy- 
lum, by the late James Cowles Pritchard, himself at the 
time in charge of one of the largest of the English insti- 
tutions for the insane, and also the author of one of the 
ablest treatises on insanity and diseases of the mind, extant 
in our language ; in a word, one of the most competent of 
judges. Said he, to a gentleman making the tour of Eu- 
rope, principally for the purpose of examining the condi- 
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tion and mode of conducting similar institutions, — "lean 
show you nothing here that will com/pare with your own 
well-ordered Asylum at Utica" No medical superintend- 
ent ever exhibited greater fertility of invention in providing 
occupations and amusements suited to the wants of the 
inmates of institutions of this class, or was more keenly 
alive to their importance. 

In regard to the causes, nature, and treatment of insanity, 
his opinions were expressed in several of his annual reports, 
and in the Journal of Insanity. In his first report at 
Utica, in 1844, he says : " The causes of many diseases are 
obscure ; those of insanity are often peculiarly so. Hence 
we find few authorities attempt to give anything more than 
the supposed or probable causes. 

" We have endeavored to be as accurate as possible in 
investigating the cause of insanity in each individual ad- 
mitted. We have interrogated relatives, neighbors, and 
physicians, so far as we have had opportunity, who were 
knowing to the cases sent to us, and have neglected no 
means in our power for ascertaining the exact causes of 
the attack." 

After speaking of the various and usually assigned causes 
at some length, he concludes : " But, in our opinion, the 
most frequent and immediate cause of insanity, and one 
the most important to guard against, is the want of sleep. 

" So rarely do we see a recent case of insanity that is 
not preceded by want of sleep, that we regard it as almost 
the sure precursor of mental derangement. 

"Notwithstanding strong hereditary predisposition, ill 
health, loss of kindred or property, insanity rarely results 
unless the exciting causes are such as to occasion loss of 
sleep. A mother loses her only child, the merchant his 
fortune — the politician, the scholar, the enthusiast, may 
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have their minds powerfully excited and disturbed, yet if 
they sleep well they will not become insane. 

" We find no advice so useful to those who are predis- 
posed to insanity, or to those who have recovered from an 
attack, as to carefully avoid every thing likely to cause 
loss of sleep, to pass their evenings tranquilly at home, 
and to retire early to rest." 

Of the nature of the disease he says : " We consider it 
a disease of the body, a disease of the brain, the material 
organ of the mind. In the early stage of the disease, there 
is usually only disordered action of the brain, and this can 
generally be cured, and the organ suffer no injury ; but if 
this disordered action is long continued, it usually causes 
disorganization of the brain, and renders it forever inca- 
pable of properly manifesting its functions ; just as a dis- 
ease of the eye, that might have been easily cured, if 
judiciously treated at the commencement, terminates in 
permanent blindness when neglected, though without im- 
pairing the health in other respects. 

" We see nothing to change in the following views here- 
tofore advanced by us respecting the pathology of insanity. 

" 1st. In mental alienation the brain invariably presents 
appearances of disease which can be distinctly recognized. 
Exceptions to this, if ever observed, are extremely rare. 

" 2nd. These appearances vary according to the acute or 
chronic form of the malady, and according to the character 
of the affection, whether simple, confined to intellectual 
disorder merely, or complicated with disorder of sensation 
and motion. 

" 3rd. In simple intellectual derangement, of an acute 
or recent character, the gray outer substance of the convo- 
lution of the brain is altered in color and consistence ; it is 
red, marbled, and indurated. Sometimes these appear- 
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ances are confined to the anterior and superior portions of 
the brain. In chronic cases, all these are more marked. 
The external layer in such may be separated like a mem- 
brane from the lower stratum. In the very chronic cases, 
especially in dementia, there is often wasting or diminution 
of the gray substance of the convolutions of the brain. 

"4th. In intellectual derangement, complicated with 
derangement of motion, with paralysis, more or less gen- 
eral, in addition to the alterations of the gray substance 
already noticed, there are marks of disease in the medullary 
portion of the brain. These are, either hardening, serous 
infiltration, or softening, and generally morbid adhesions 
of the fibres of the medullary portion of the brain." 

7v w Tv vv TT w 7?" 

" The longer insanity has existed, the less chance is there 
for recovery. It is rarely cured after it has uninterrupt- 
edly continued two years, though there is always hope if 
the patient is vigorous and the form of insanity varies. 
General excitement of the mind and feelings is more 
readily cured than monomania or derangement on only 
one or two subjects; and the more acute the disease, the 
more rapid, usually, is the recovery. 

"Hereditary insanity, and that produced by injury of 
the head, or arising from peculiar structure of the brain, 
is curable ; but in such cases relapse is the more to be ex- 
pected. This is true of those who have suffered from a 
previous attack. Insanity arising from a violent exciting 
cause is more likely to recover than when it is produced 
by a trivial cause. The middle-aged, it is thought, more * 
frequently recover than the very young or the aged. The 
speedy action of moral causes in producing derangement 
is a favorable circumstance ; if it has been slow, recovery 
is doubtful. If insanity is connected with pregnancy, or 
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with uterine difficulty, the prognosis is favorable. If the 
appetite remains good, and emaciation increases, there is 
reason to fear the case is hopeless. 

" Remissions are favorable, especially if the attacks lessen 
in violence and duration. No alteration of pulse is an 

unfavorable indication." 

******* 

" Those forms of insanity in which the patient has a pro- 
per notion of his state, present many difficulties if a recov- 
ery does not speedily take place. When digestion, sleep, 
and appetite are natural, and the patient increases in flesh, 
without any diminution of the insanity, there is little hope. 
When the sensibility of the patient is so far weakened that 
he can gaze on the sun, has lost the sense of smell and 
taste, and is insensible to the inclemency of the weather, 
he is incurable. Insanity is incurable when it is the result 
of epilepsy, and when complicated with this disease or 
with paralysis, leads inevitably to death." 

In his second report he writes : " Remarks in an annual 
report on the nature and probable causes of insanity — on 
the medical jurisprudence of the disease, and its medical 
treatment, prevention, &c, are, no doubt, often useful and 
interesting to many, though such subjects cannot be dwelt 
upon in such a document to an extent that their merits 
deserve. We, therefore, entirely omit them, and the more 
readily from the fact, that we have recently commenced 
issuing from this Asylum a Quarterly Journal of Insanity, 
in which we propose to embody, from time to time, our 
* views in relation to these important and deeply interesting 
subjects." 

Notwithstanding this announcement, we find in every 
subsequent report, many practical observations and sug- 
gestions upon all these subjects. His sixth and last report, 
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is indeed, in itself a valuable essay on insanity, twenty-four 
pages being devoted to the discussion of hereditary predis- 
position to insanity, its increase, causes, prevention, prog- 
nosis, medical and moral treatment, and remarks on the 
suicidal form of the disease. 

As to the moral and purely medical treatment of insanity, 
Dr. Brigham's views differed in nothing essential, from 
those usually prevailing among physicians engaged in the 
care and management of the insane. While he occasion- 
ally tried remedies comparatively new, his usual practise 
was, to employ a few agents of well known and established 
character discriminatingly, and in moderation as to quan- 
tity ; governed, however, in this respect, by the exigencies 
of each case as it came under his notice. Though he had 
abundant confidence in the efficacy of medicine appropri- 
ately employed, he had also great confidence in the recu- 
perative power of nature, wisely assisted by medicine as 
occasion required. 

Not satisfied with superintending to its completion, in all 
its details, the great institution of which he had charge, and 
subsequently conducting its numerous and weighty affairs, 
he voluntarily undertook the publication and editorship of 
the Journal of Insanity, a quarterly of some one hundred 
pages, the object of which was, as its name imports, to 
present a medium for whatever of value relating to this 
specialty, he, in connection with his colaborers in this field, 
could furnish. The intention was laudable, doubtless, yet, 
under the circumstances of his precarious health, hardly 
to be considered as wise or judicious, as it would require 
an outlay of time and strength, already engrossed in the 
discharge of his immediate duties to the institution. 

However, it was begun in 1844 — the first number being 
issued in July of that year, from which time onward, until 
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the completion of the fifth volume, he continued in charge 
of it. Indeed, the first number of the following year con- 
tains one or more articles prepared by him, as also the mis- 
cellaneous matter; while the succeeding one, that for 
October, contains his obituary. 

Whatever may be said of thjj wisdom of his undertaking 
a work of this character, all things considered ; it is not to 
be doubted that the design was a good one, and has resulted 
in bringing the subject of insanity, in all its aspects, more 
fully before the public than would in any other way have 
been possible ; making known, extensively, many valuable 
facts, and forming a medium for the full discussion of many 
important subjects. It was most natural that a mind so 
practical as his, so fully stored with information on his 
favorite branch, and feeling, also, so keenly the import- 
ance of spreading abroad every where this knowledge, 
should have suggested the method which was adopted 
for accomplishing this object, and, therefore, that he be- 
came thefounder of this department of periodical literature 
in this country. That it accomplished much good, and 
answered the expectations of Dr. B., is evident, whether 
we regard its intrinsic merits, the extent of its circulation, 
or the fact that it continues still to disseminate, without 
essential change in design or purpose, the important truths 
it was established to promulgate. 

When, now, we contemplate our subject as the head of 
an institution having more than five hundred persons con- 
stantly to direct and control, a large proportion of them 
bereft of reason, and requiring the most watchful profes- 
sional care ; looking not only after the great interests of his 
household, as it was his duty to do, but also to many minor 
matters, which it was his infirmity that he could not dele- 
gate to others; conducting a large correspondence, not 
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only with the friends of patients, but also with the State 
government, and having, moreover, the responsibility of 
editing and publishing the Journal of Insanity contin- 
ally resting upon his mind, we see a man struggling beneath 
a burden, in part self-imposed, it is true, but quite too 
great for the strongest long to sustain. 

It was, therefore, without surprise that we find in a jour- 
nal which he kept, (not a very good plan by the way,) 
relating to his health, the following, dated April 28th, 
1845 : " I have for nearly three years been unWell with 
pain and swelling of my left knee, but of late I have been 
chiefly troubled with pain of the right side, just below 
and under the ribs. A swelling is there, round like a 
goose egg, movable, without pain, and can be pressed under 
the ribs and not felt." 

This tumor, which created much apprehension in his own 
mind, was regarded by Drs. Kogers and Delafield, of New 
York, whom he consulted during the November following, 
as caused by impacted fceces, accompanied by thickening 
of the walls of the intestines. All this time, however, his 
bodily health was feeble, appetite variable, and generally 
small. It was about the middle of the summer of 1846 
when he first began to suffer from " dizzy turns," and would 
awake in the morning too giddy to rise. This vertigo gen- 
erally yielded somewhat to a laxative, sometimes to stimu- 
lants, and would occasionally go off of itself. This symptom 
continued urgent during the winter of 1846-7 — so much 
so that at times,, he says, " it seemed as if I should have a 
fit." "With health variable, indeed, but constantly feeble, 
he continued in the discharge of his duties until the last of 
July, 1847, when he was attacked with dysentery ; which, 
though early relieved, left the bowels weak and irritable. 

During this, and the previous year, his labors had been 
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augmented, in consequence of his having been required to 
attend courts, at Binghamton, Auburn, N. Y. City, North- 
ampton, and elsewhere, in cases where the plea of insanity 
was set up, and his opinion as an expert demanded. It is 
not probable, however, that his health suffered from this — 
the change, and relief from other duties for the time being, 
acting as a soothing and grateful stimulus to his exhausted 
nervous system. His digestive organs continuing to grow 
weaker, his bowels on several occasions to give evidence 
of excessive irritability, and his general health still further 
to fail, it was deemed indispensable, both by himself and 
others, that he should withdraw for a season from the care 
of the institution, and seek, by the relief which it was 
hoped that this, in connection with change of climate, &c. 
would afford, a return of that strength and health for which 
he had so long been striving in vain. He accordingly, left 
Utica on the 17th of February, 1848, in company with two 
esteemed friends, Managers of the Asylum, and made the 
circuit of the southern portion of the United States — pro- 
ceeding south on the Atlantic coast, and returning, during 
the latter part of the succeeding April, by the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers. 

On this journey, of which he left copious notes, he made 
it a part of his duty, as would naturally be expected, to 
visit most, if not all the institutions for the insane along 
the route ; publishing, in the Journal of Insanity of the 
succeeding July, such remarks in relation to them, and 
other objects of interest which he met with, as seemed ap- 
propriate. 

The principal purpose he had in view in leaving the 
institution for so long a time — the improvement of his 
health — seems to have been to a considerable extent real- 
ized ; for he says, in his journal of July following, — " My 
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health has been better since my journey, but still I have 
the swelling of my side, though it does not trouble me 
much — appetite and sleep pretty good. I feel more as if 
I might live some years, though heretofore I have not 
thought so." 

Soon after this record, he was called to submit to one of 
the severest trials which humanity is ever compelled to 
encounter — the illness and death of an only son, an inter- 
esting and promising boy of some twelve years of age. 
The notes, which from time to time were made subsequent 
to this event, not only express, so far as language can, the 
intensity of his sorrow, but also indicate that its effects, 
both upon his health and spirits, had more than counter- 
balanced the benefit which he had derived from his winter's 
relief from active labor. Easily fatigued by trifling exer- 
tions, of whatever nature, with little appetite, disturbed 
and often unrefreshing sleep, a feeble digestion, attended 
by symptoms which more than once led him to anticipate 
an attack of dysentery, he struggled on, attempting to 
discharge the varied duties which it had so long been his 
pleasure and ambition to perform, until the month of 
August following, when dysentery, of which he had so 
often had premonitions, actually made its appearance. 
Though well marked, it was not uncommonly severe, nor 
did it prove, in regard to its more positive and dangerous 
features, at all rebellious to treatment. Prostration, which 
his vital powers could not overcome, nor the remedies 
which were employed successfully resist, soon succeeded, 
and, as his biographer and medical adviser at that time 
tells us, he expired, without a struggle or a groan, on the 
morning of the 8th of September, 1849. 

In person, Dr. Brigham was tall, though somewhat less 
than six f eej^ jn height, and very slender ; his weight, in 
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health, probably not exceeding one hundred and forty- 
pounds. His features were well proportioned, though rather 
small than otherwise ; eyes of a soft, dark blue, expressing 
more than is usual the varying emotions of the mind. His 
hair was thin, of a brown color, and slightly if at all gray, 
at the time of his death. His gait was naturally slow, and 
by no means graceful ; while his voice was soft, low, and 
quite melodious. As a whole, however, his appearance 
and manner indicated to the observer a superior and culti- 
vated intellect, a firm will, perfect self-possession, a social 
disposition, a kind and generous heart. 

A few remarks relating to his religious character will 
conclude this sketch ; and I approach it with the greater 
pleasure, as abundant proof is found, in the recorded medi- 
tations of Dr. B. both of his religious views and the opera- 
tions of his mind on this great theme, particularly during 
the last years of his life. 

There can be no doubt, judging from his writings, that, 
during the earlier part of it, without being an unbe- 
liever, or even regarding the truths of Christianity with 
indifference, he was not a pious man. Having a mind at 
once bold and independent, as well as active and inquisitive, 
he separated, with a searching, perhaps too searching dis- 
crimination, the essentials from the non-essentials, both of 
a religious creed and a religious life ; and while he held 
the former in sincere respect, treated the latter with an 
apparent, probably real levity, that touched and wounded 
the sensibilities of many good people. Such a mental 
constitution, however, - as he possessed, and such views, will 
account for every thing he has written, which at one time 
occasioned much dissatisfaction, as we have already noticed, 
and subsequent active opposition to him as the proposed 
head of a public institution for the insane ; «»id it was his 
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well-known kindness of heart and real benevolence of 
character, in connection with his many other qualifications 
for the position, that secured his election, in spite of the 
remonstrances and votes of some well-meaning but mis- 
taken men. 

During the last years of his residence in Hartford, how- 
ever, it was the opinion of that distinguished philanthropist 
and good man, the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, who was at 
the time chaplain at the Retreat, and in the habit of daily 
and familiar intercourse with Dr. Brigham, that his mind 
was much and seriously exercised on the subject of relig- 
ion, — that he habitually read and meditated upon the word 
of God, and daily engaged in the exercise of private and 
family devotion, — that, in short, he gave satisfactory evi- 
dence of being a Christian ; and, after his removal to 
Utica, the correspondence which was maintained, but 
served to confirm the previously formed opinion of his 
revered friend. A better, and, indeed, convincing evidence 
of his deep and humble piety, is to be found in quite a 
large manuscript volume, entitled " Religious Thoughts." 

One entry, dated Dec. 10th, 1844, is as follows : " Oh, 
God ! my Creator, and merciful protector — great and holy 
author of all things — look in pity on me a sinner, and Oh, 
teach me to pray to Thee aright ! Pardon, O Lord, my 
sins, my numerous sins ; for my whole life has been sinful, 
and enable me to exercise feelings of sincere repentance, 
and hereafter to live a holy life, devoted to Thee and to 
duty ; subdue in me every wrong and sinful wish and emo- 
tion — and enable me, at all times, to feel and act rightly, 
that I may live in all good conscience, and according to 
Thy commands. Teach me to view aright, Thy merciful 
plan of salvation through Christ — enable me to rely on 
Him, and his word, and life, and sufferings, and atonement 
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for mercy. Guide ine, Oh God, by thy Holy Spirit, sup- 
port me under all trials and temptations, and enable me 
to live and die with faith in Thee and Thy Son — that faith 
which shall be acceptable to Thee. Keep me from all sin 
this day — subdue all bad thoughts, and in their stead, may 
I constantly have good ones, and constantly desire to do 
Thy will. 

" Thou, Oh God ! knowest what I most need. I rely on 
Thee, to enable me to do right and to think right. I feel 
that left to myself, I shall go astray from Thee. Oh, keep 
me in the right way — and enable me every moment, to 
have my thoughts and whole soul devoted to Thee, and to 
those duties that Thou wilt approve. Amen." 

The writings of Baxter, Doddridge, Hannah More, and 
others, are often referred to as affording most instructive 
reading, and much food for profitable reflection, as well as 
presenting great truths in a strikingly forcible manner. 
But the Bible, particularly the writings of the evangelists 
and apostles, manifestly furnished him the most satisfactory 
and pleasing topics of thought, and pages of his journal 
are often given to comments upon passages that espe- 
cially interested him. 

April 1st, 1849, Sunday, appears the following text and 
comments: "That I may know him, (Christ,) and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, being made conformable unto his death ; If by any 
means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead." 
(Philippians iii : 10, 11.) 

" Paul was most earnestly desirous that he might win 
Christ, and share in his resurrection; i. e., himself be 
raised from the dead. For this, he was willing to suffer 
all things in this life. And who would not ? If we had 
Paul's faith, we should all count everything as valueless 
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in comparison to being raised from the dead — to eternal 
happiness with Christ. Oh, what a glorious thought — 
.that we shall rise from the dead/" 

In a list of what he denominated " Important Texts," are 
the following : " Fear not them that kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul ; but rather fear Him that is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell." " Whosoever shall 
•confess me before men, him will I also confess before my 
Father, which is in Heaven." "Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
■" Every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give an 
account thereof in the day of judgment." 

Breathing forth such sentiments, and with a mind full 
of thoughts like these, he was preparing himself daily, for 
that rest with the people of God, for which he had long 
and fervently prayed ; and at the age of about fifty-one 
years — an age at which the vigor of the intellect, sound- 
ness of the judgment, and the experience of manhood are 
but matured and perfected, when the strength has- not been 
overtasked and exhausted, exchanged the cares, labors and 
responsibilities of life, for the quiet and repose of the grave. 

His life, as we have seen, had been from its very outset 
•one requiring the active, energetic exercise of every power 
and faculty, both of mind and body — at first from the 
necessities of his condition, subsequently continued, doubt- 
less, partly from the force of habit, but in part, also, from 
the aspirations of a laudable ambition. It is also unques- 
tionably true, that at the time of his death, he had accom- 
plished, and nobly too, the labors of a long, elevated and 
eventful career. Nor is it too much to believe, that his 
name will go down to posterity among that bright galaxy 
of distinguished men, who, self-made, have attained to 
eminence through the steady, well-directed efforts of sound, 
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well-balanced and well-informed minds, aided by a strengb 
of will and firmness of purpose wbicb no obstacles could 
successfully oppose, nor discouragements long depress ; a 
model worthy the imitation of all who would excel in 
manly gifts, or in the honorable performance of duty among 
men. 
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SERMON. 



Psalms xxrvn : 87 — Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace. 

When the wise and the good die, the survivors feel the 
loss, and do well to note the character and attainments of 
the departed, for the admiration and imitation of the rising 
and succeeding generations. The application of this prin- 
ciple will, it is apprehended, be justified in relation to one 
who acted so conspicuously, and with so wise and benefi- 
cent results, as the late Dr. Amakiah Bkigham. The expli- 
cation of the text will also naturally lead to such an appli- 
cation. 

The text is Hebrew poetry, and should be explained in 
accordance with its principles. 

The words " mark" and "behold" are what is called a 
parallelism, by which two words are used to express one 
and the same thought. 

The same remark is applicable to the words " perfect," 
and " upright." These latter words, according to the usage 
of the Old Testament, describe simply a good man. Job 
was called a " perfect man," but he was»certainly far from 
being faultless. God commanded Abraham to be " per- 
fect ;" but surely he was not so. " Noah was a just man, 
perfect in his generation," yet the same divine record 
charges him with a specific act of sin. Perfection, then, 
when mentioned as the characteristic of a good man, is, in 
the language of the Old Testament, popular language merely, 
and indicates only such attainments as eminently good men 
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make. The word "peace," though often, as in the phraBe, 
" Peace be unto you," implying every hind of good, seems 
in the text to be used especially in the sense of tranquillity, 
or quietness. 

First. The end of the good man is peace. 
Secondly. His history is worthy of consideration. 

First. The end of the good man is peace. 

1st. Mis principles lead to peace. 

The Christian becomes such by the renewal of his heart 
and its consecration to God. He thus becomes a servant 
of the " God of Peace," and of the " Prince of Peace." 
The preference of his own interests is hereafter to be exchan- 
ged for that of the glory of God and the good of his race. 
Hence, the purity, improvement, and peace of the world 
will constitute the rallying point of his wishes and exertions. 

2d. His personal affections are peaceful. 

His appetites, passions, affections — his whole nature is 
modified and held in check by the new-creating Spirit of 
God. All his powers are attuned to the spirit of harmony. 
His benevolence will then extend, not only " to the saints, 
the excellent of the earth," but to all men. His own soul 
thus becomes the embodiment of peace. 

3d. The actions of his life are peaceful. 

t 
Such actions are but the incorporation of his principles 

under the impulse of his affections. Therefore " the work 

of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of righteous- 
ness quietness and assurance for ever." A good man thus 
naturally promotes and enjoys peace in the world. 

4th. The end of life will usually he peaceful to the 
Christian. 
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Here we behold the culminating point of his earthly 
course. Through the influence of remaining depravity his 
life may have been, in some degree, disturbed by unsanctified 
affections and appetites. Pride, covetousness, ambition, and 
unbelief, may have dwarfed his graces. So, also, he may 
have suffered contempt, persecution, affliction, and breave- 
ment. But, if he be a child of God, all these things will 
be seen to have " worked together for good" through an 
infinitely wise, gracious, and powerful Providence. A 
degree of peace will still usually crown his journey's end. 

5th. In eternity the Christian will have peace. 

There are brought together the results of his whole life, 
and the tendencies of his whole being. There he is re- 
moved beyond the power of all that tended to destroy his 
peace. There he is associated with all holy and peaceful 
beings, especially with those whose peace he had sought 
on earth. " His works do follow him." He weeps no more ; 
he groans no more ; he strives no more ; he does not even 
hope any more. He now learns that his " previous light 
afflictions," which had been " but for a moment," are work- 
ing out for him a " far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory." His " peace" is now " as a river." 

Even while on earth, he had often realized that " great 
peace have they which love God's law, and nothing shall 
offend them." But now this principle pervades and ethe- 
rializes him, and will continue to do so for ever. 

Secondly. The history of a good man is worthy op 
consideration. 

The application of this subject to our departed friend will 
lead me to notice in the first place, briefly, the personal 
and professional history of Dr. Brigham, and then his reli- 
gious history. 
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First. His personal and professional history. 

This has already been published in the Journal of Insan- 
ity. This fact, with its length, seems to make it the less 
important to notice it here. (See Appendix.) 

I had hoped to receive a brief portrait of his medical 
character from the pen of one competent, by his medical 
standing and intimate acquaintance with the deceased, to 
the task ; but it has not arrived. 

His characteristics as a man seem sufficiently important 
to justify a separate notice. 

1st. His benevolence. — His whole professional life, not 
only theoretically but practically, was an illustration of 
benevolence. To a sensitive mind, few circles of profes- 
sional labor afford so many excitements to a benevolent 
heart as the superintendence of a large Insane Asylum. 
Its refining influence on our friend was especially discern- 
ible in the latter years, and more especially the last year 
of his life. 

2d. His justice. — He would not willingly do an unjust 
act himself, nor permit it, if possible, to be done by others. 
On this subject his feelings were very intense. The rights 
of the poor, of the insane, and of all men, where his duties 
or influence extended, were guarded with a jealous eye. 
Although, in the case of the insane, he was thought to err 
on the side of charity, especially in what related to their 
criminal trials ; yet the sequel has usually proved that he 
was right, and that he was endued with most wonderful 
discernment of character and condition. At the same time 
he frequently detected the imposition practised on less ex- 
perienced physicians, by which they were induced to 
certify persons as insane who were not so, but were hard- 
ened criminals. 
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Bd. Jealousy of his own rights. — This was a marked 
trait of his character, more especially before he fell under 
strong religious influences. Hence he sometimes appeared 
overbearing and vindictive. 

4th. Openness of character. — There was in his language 
and manner no concealment ; and he had little patience with 
those who had. He was eminently an outspoken man ; 
often more so than the cunning of the world would approve, 
and sometimes more so than a just prudence would dictate. 
This was especially the case before religion had taught him 
to control a temper naturally irritable, especially as con- 
nected with a nervous temperament, and exposed to the 
thousand irritations of his official relations. 

5th. Independence of judgment. — While he could, and 
did, readily avail himself of the judgment and suggestions 
of others, he usually had an original plan of his own, one 
from which he was not easily turned. Indeed, he was 
sometimes unhappy when thwarted in his own chosen course. 

6th. Resolution and self-reliance. — His strong will gained 
additional force from the resolution and self-reliance which 
so strongly marked his whole character. "Whatever needed 
to be done, with him usually could be done, and was done. 
The resources of his mind suggested the means, and his 
resolution impelled to the result. Hence it was, that from 
early boyhood, through the whole course of his education, 
he was so eminently a self-made man. 

7th. Facility in acquiring knowledge. — Considering the 
straitened circumstances of his youth, and the amount and 
variety of his subsequent; professional labors, his profess- 
sional, intellectual, and literary attainments, were highly re- 
spectable. Indeed, there was scarcely any obj ect of human 
research with whose history and progress he was not ac- 
quainted. 



8th. Quickness of perception and ready accomplishment. 
—With, most of the lights of science at his command, and 
with a large fund of common sense, he was quick in de- 
vising plans, and ready in their accomplishment. He could, 
with great facility, avail himself of the suggestions of 
others. 

9th. Industry. — This quality operated correlatively with 
many of the preceding and succeeding qualities of his mind ; 
and gave concentration to them all. Few men, with the 
same health, have accomplished, in the same time, so large 
an amount, and so great a variety of useful labors. The 
organization of the New- York State Lunatic Asylum, and 
its management for nearly seven years, was alone an her- 
culean task. Indeed, his labors, in this last accomplishment, 
joined with the resulting and keenly-felt responsibility, 
literally cost him his life — a noble sacrifice. 

10th. Economy. — He had a rare faculty of making the 
most of given means — an art he doubtless learned in his 
own financial affairs in early years. This is well illustrated 
in all that relates to the Asylum, whether we contemplate 
the expenditure of public funds in the enlargement of the 
buildings and the erection of its fixtures, or in the current 
management of its expenses. 

11th. Punctuality and order. — -He always worked by a 
plan and wise division of his time. Hence punctuality to 
engagements, and order in the disposition of his own and 
all business committed to his care, was characteristic of him. 

12th. Practicalness. — He was eminently the observer 
and student of facts, and cared very little for theories. He 
had no time for cold speculations, or the visions of a heated 
fancy. This is clearly evident in his writings and all his 
pursuits. All that he did had a practical bearing. 



Secondly. His religious history. 

The religious history of any good man is worthy of consi- 
deration, as illustrating the wisdom, grace, and power of 
God. But the experience of some is peculiarly striking, 
and so commends itself to the notice of compeers and suc- 
cessors. Such I deem that of our departed friend to have 
been. 

(1.) Religious history previous to 1845. — Of this little 
is known. In early years he seems to have been ardently 
devoted to the attainment of knowledge, and to have been 
dependent mainly on his own exertions for temporal sup- 
port. Meanwhile, he was removed almost entirely from 
the society of his near relatives. He probably, therefore, 
spent his youth with but few thoughts of God, and with no 
cultivation of religious character. The first religious act 
of his life known was his union with the Unitarian Church, 
in Greenfield, Mass., in the year 1827. 

This act is regarded by his friends as having been founded 
in no deep convictions of either truth or duty. Certain it 
is that it did not influence his subsequent life, which, for 
many years, was exclusively devoted to literary and profes- 
sional pursuits. 

His foreign travel, in 1828-29, did not affect his religious 
character, certainly at least not favorably. It is probable 
that his intercourse with men of literary and philosophical 
taste merely, rather confirmed his already loose and skep- 
tical views in religion, or cultivated a lax charity that regards 
all religions alike, and all as inoperative in the formation 
of a religious life. 

In 1835 he published a book entitled " Observations on 
the Influence of Eeligion upon the Health and Physical 
Welfare of Mankind." This was near the close of a period 
of considerable religious interest in New England, during 

N 
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which he had personally met with several cases of fanatical 
extravagance and zeal, affecting the health alike of the 
bodies and minds of individuals. In this work he was led 
to reflect severely on the spirit and measures of revivals 
of religion. The community, from not appreciating the 
point from which the writer viewed this subject, i. e. its 
influence on sanity and health, were led, too hastily, to con- 
clude that the writer was a disbeliever in all religion — an 
inference which he at the time and ever most solemnly 
denied. Time, which tests all things, and the rebukes of the 
religious press, led him subsequently to regret the publica- 
tion of this work, which he soon permitted to go out of print. 

"While he seriously denied the charge of disbelief of all 
religion at this time, skeptical tendencies were undoubtedly 
strongly developed in his mind. One who best knew him, 
and who took a deep and active interest in his religious 
welfare, in communicating with the writer, says : " Dr Brig- 
ham confessed himself naturally skeptical, and afraid of 
imposture." Indeed, if other testimony were needed, that 
which he himself solemnly and frequently recorded in his 
religions journal, kept for the last thirteen months of his 
life, is sufficient. In that he confesses and deplores nothing 
so frequently and feelingly as his want of religious faith. 
His mind seems to have been constituted much like that 
of the celebrated John Foster, who found in himself an 
absence of positive faith in religious truth, and an easy and 
natural preponderance of doubt and uncertainty in religion. 

Meanwhile, however, there were corrective influences at 
work tending to restore his soul. 

One of these was the influence of pious relatives, espe- 
cially his mother, and a brother, with both of whom he 
now cultivated a more familiar acquaintance than in former 
years. % 
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In that mother he saw a simple, steady, growing influ- 
ence of religion, sustaining and sanctifying her alike through 
the period of maternal responsibility and widowhood, and 
rendering her in old age cheerful and confiding. 

In that brother he met a kind, faithful, and persevering 
reprover of his careless life, and the rectifier of his loose 
notions in religion. 

The character of his Puritan ancestors and the ancestors 
of New England generally, had its influence upon him. 
The moulding influence of their theology and piety, on 
their literature, morals, social condition, and enterprise could 
not have escaped a less philosophical mind than his. What- 
ever, therefore, may have been the influence of literary 
and philosophical speculations, and the influence of the 
disciples of such speculations ; and whatever the influence 
of a life devoted to the temporal and social good of man- 
kind merely, there were yet strong influences at work for 
the recovery of his soul — influences whose power was soon 
to be developed. 

(2.) Religious history from, the beginning of 1845, to the 
death of his son, August, 1848. 

In the beginning of 1845 a decided religious change came 
suddenly over him. It occured during the temporary ab- 
sence of nearly all his family. Its cause was unknown to 
his friends, and even to himself. But though a mystery 
seemed to hang over the causes that thus influenced him, it 
is perhaps not difficult, in the retrospect, to solve it. He 
had now measurably outlived his health. He had accom- 
plished most of the $)lans formed in previous years. He 
had drawn deeply from the fountains of literature, especially 
of medical literature. He had associated freely and vari- 
ously with men of literary and professional fame. He had 
drunk largely of the cup of popular applause, He had 
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passed through many exciting scenes, as well as visited the 
memorials of present and departed greatness in other lands. 
And now what was the echo thrown back from the retro- 
spection of all these things ? 

"What but that which thrilled upon the ear of the wisest 
of men in similar, though superior, circumstances, " Yanity 
of vanities — all is vanity." 

To a mind thus circumstanced, there are usually but two 
modes of escape from the present misery of such a painful 
discovery. The one is by the subsidence of the mind into 
cold, gloomy despair. The other is by the renunciation of 
the world, and the pursuit of more elevated and abiding 
objects of hope. The latter was, we believe, the happy 
choice of our departed friend. 

The effects of this choice were soon apparent. He exhi- 
hited a softened and subdued temper — a temper which had 
hitherto been quite liable to irritation, under the influence 
of a nervous temperament and the pressure of professional 
business. 

A revival and improvement of social affections was also 
another benign effect. Early separated from his near kin- 
dred and thrown upon his own resources, with little time for 
social culture, he had suffered, as most professional men of 
studious habits and severe labors are in danger of doing. 
But when his heart was touched by divine influences, he 
seemed to turn instinctively to his family and friends, to 
find in his domestic relations and duties, those pleasures 
and that improvement which God designed they should 
afford. His private religious journal, kept the last year of 
his life, makes frequent and tender references to this sub- 
ject. He there makes grateful acknowledgment to God 
of his sources of domestic joy, and of his responsibility in 
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domestic duties, while his filial and fraternal affections seem 
to have been equally revived and strengthened. 

Although I find room in this discourse for but a single 
quotation from this journal, I most earnestly wish that a 
large portion of it could be published, as the illustration of 
the power of truth on a gifted mind. 

A taste for religious reading was another happy result 
of this religious impulse. He seemed conscious of igno- 
rance in practical, experimental religion, and sought in- 
struction from such books as Taylor's Holy Living and 
Dying, Doddridge's Eise and Progress, Baxter's Saint's Rest, 
and the life of Dr. Arnold. 

The silent surrender of lax notions in theoretical and 
practical religion was another effect. 

This was evident in his suggestion of the proper course 
of preaching in the pulpit of the Asylum, where, to use 
his own words, he thought " Christ Jesus and him crucified," 
should be held forth. 

He also suggested the propriety of a more thorough and 
searching style of preaching and prayer at the monthly 
meetings hejd the first Monday of each month than was 
consistent, upon the Sabbath, to an audience more largely 
and variously constituted of the insane than was the case 
at the monthly meetings. 

He also was very anxious that as many patients and 
attendants should attend public worship, as was consistent 
with the duties of the one and the manageableness of the 
other. 

The loss of the steamboat Swallow, on the Hudson river, 
in the April of 1845, seemed deeply to affect his mind ; 
and he suggested to the Chaplain the propriety of its im- 
provement, as an occasion of warning to the community 
at the Asylum. But one of the most interesting effects of 
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this new impulse of his religious feelings, was the erection 
of the family altar in his household. This was one of the 
first fruits of his new religious feelings, and continued with 
occasional interruptions, unto the close of this period. 

Such were some of the effects produced by this new 
and remarkable change. 

Although there were occasional hindrances in his pro- 
gress, when his religious feelings were less apparent ; yet 
it was obvious to all, especially to his intimate acquaint- 
ance, that the progress of his mind was onward towards 
" the truth as it is in Jesus." 

Whether the experience of this period was such as to 
justify the confident hope that he was, at heart, converted, 
may be a question upon which his most intimate friends 
might answer differently. Certain it is, that while his 
religious affections lacked uniformity, and his views and 
apprehensions clearness ; and while there was not a suffi- 
cient steady and wide pervasion of his soul by pious influ- 
ences, he yet felt more deeply than the most of his friends 
were, at the time, aware. The evidence of this has been 
made clear since his death, in the full and frank statements 
of his intimate friends. 

III. Religious histoby of the closing year of his life 

UNTO HIS LAST SICKNESS. 

The effect of the impulse which his mind received in 
January, 1845, was never fully lost, as his friends can 
testify, and as he often said during the closing year of his 
life. 

An event, or series of events, was now approaching, 
which was designed to complete the change already in 
progress in his mind, if it were yet incomplete. I refer to 
the death of his son and mother — the first on the 16th of 
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August, and the last on the 25th of September, 1848. 
That son, a son of twelve years old, an only son ; the de- 
light, the pride, and the hope of his father, was removed 
by an attack of dysentery, after lingering twelve days. 

During the progress of his illness he exhibited a deep 
and tender conviction of the sinfulness of his heart and 
life, of the need of faith in Christ, and the application of 
atoning blood for the pardon of his sins. He asked the 
forgiveness of all, and warned his parents and sisters to be 
prepared to meet him in heaven. He had inferred the 
certainty and speed of his own approaching death, before 
it had been announced to him by his physicians and friends. 
As life gradually declined, he seemed, as he told his mother, 
to hold conscious communion with the Saviour, who, he 
said, "spoke openly to him." Thus he passed sweetly 
away. 

Here was a voice from the grave, a voice from eternity, 
a voice from God. It declared the emptiness of all earthly 
hojtes and the sovereignty of God in his dispensations. 

To a less sensitive mind than his this event must have 
carried deep convictions ; but to one constituted as his 
was, it was crushing indeed. It was calculated, in all its 
phases, to affect just such a mind as his. It attacked, not 
so much the citadel of his earlier erroneous philosophy as 
the citadel of his heart. He heard the voice of simple 
childhood proclaiming, from the borders of the grave, be- 
yond which it looked into eternity, while it seemed to hold 
converse with the Saviour of sinners — proclaiming, I say, 
those simple doctrines in which until lately at least, he had 
either been an unbeliever, or which he had held in cold 
speculation merely. He there saw also duties practiced in 
the example, and commended in the exhortations of a 
child ; duties of which, until lately, he had been a con- 
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stant neglecter. If, at this time, there remained a single 
strong-hold of error in religious sentiments, or of selfish- 
ness and insubordination of affections, it now seemed over- 
whelmed. 

At the same time an arrow of silent uncomplaining grief 
transfixed his soul, whose point was only driven deeper 
and deeper amid the pressure of business in succeeding 
months. Henceforth the healthful religious impulses, re- 
ceived almost four years before, and which had begun to 
decline, were to be quickened. New offerings were to be 
brought to the family altar ; and a new interest felt in the 
spiritual improvement of his children. Immediately sub- 
sequent to the death of his son, the care of the Asylum, 
and the completion of some unfinished plans in regard to 
it, were prosecuted with his usual ardor, so that his asso- 
ciates in business had no apprehension of the weight that 
was secretly pressing upon his soul. 

The death of his mother, about six weeks subsequently 
to that of his son, left a very different impression upon his 
mind. She was an aged and mature Christian, just closing 
an eventful, but now declining life, in peace. This exhi- 
bition tended to show him the power of religion to comfort 
and support, in a gentle, and yet most convincing manner. 

farther results of these afflictions. — He seemed painfully 
conscious of the unholy ambition of his previous years, 
when it had been his great desire to be known as an emi- 
nent surgeon. He commented, in terms of tender severity, 
upon the lingering pride of old physicians, who tena- 
ciously pursue an expiring fame, and are unwilling to 
retire and permit the advancement of younger and more 
recently educated physicians. He often remarked that his 
plans of enterprise and usefulness, marked out in earlier 
years, were now nearly complete, and would be consum- 
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mated in the conclusion of some unfinished, but progres- 
sive labors at the Asylum. This being done, he considered 
that regard to his own declining health, after so many years 
of incessant toil and responsibility — regard to his own spi- 
ritual needs, and regard to the usefulness of younger 
medical brethren, all would require him to retire from the 
stirring scenes of life. He had even gone so far as to sug- 
gest a place for such retirement, and a plan for its improve- 
ment. He seemed, however, penetrated with a deep and 
abiding conviction that his own life was short. This 
seemed to arise partly from an accurate and calm view of 
his declining health, and partly from his recent afflictions, 
afflictions which weighed more heavily upon him than I 
have ever known in any parallel case, where energy of 
body and mind were left to bear so heavy and varied re- 
sponsibility as fell to his lot. 

This conviction of the shortness of life led him to " set 
his house in order." He made a written catalogue of all 
his published writings, amounting to 29 different works, 
including articles in Medical Journals and Annual Keports 
of Superintendence of Asylums. He made a deliberate 
settlement of all the affairs of his estate. He selected a 
place for his grave ! 

Meanwhile, to the casual observer his life seemed to 
move on in its accustomed channels. The same energy in 
business, and the same vigilance that marked his efficient 
duties in former years, marked the last. To his rriends a 
shade of sadness, a strong disposition to self-control, a ten- 
derness in all that related to his family, and a most affec- 
tionate and tender, but subdued recollection of his deceased 
son, were apparent. 

The pervasion of the Asylum at, and subsequently to, 
the death of his son, by dysentery, (a disease that exten- 
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siyely ravaged the surrounding community at the same 
time,) and the visitation of the same in3titution by vario- 
loid during the winter succeeding, did much to harrow up 
his excited sensibilities, and added greatly to his labors and 
responsibilities. In the spring, when all was past, he took 
occasion, at the regular monthly meeting for religious wor- 
ship, held on Monday evening, to thank, on his own behalf 
and the behalf of the managers, the attendants, for the 
fidelity and courage with which they had staid at their 
posts, and fulfilled their duties during these solemn seasons 
of visitation. On this occasion so tender were his recol- 
lections of these sad events, that his feeling ; quite over- 
came his utterance. 

His whole soul seemed at times pervaded with a sense 
of darkness and need of Divine teaching. His religious 
journal makes frequent and varied mention of these things, 
interspersed with prayers for Divine guidance. He espe- 
cially laments his want of faith in divine thing3 in general, 
and in the Saviour in particular, and his failure to control 
the irritability of his temper. With great frequency and 
earnestness he prays for the light of the Holy Spirit to 
guide him. He sought also for a more elevated and sus- 
tained spiritual life, one in which he could triumph over 
his passions and his pride. He read books on practical 
religion with great eagerness, particularly the life of Mrs. 
Fry, Sir T. F. Buxton, Eobert Murray McCheyne, Wilber- 
force, anfl Thomas a Kempis. 

In his family he became the instructor of his children in 
spiritual things. The religious comfort and improvement 
of the Institution, whether of attendants or patients, also 
received much more attention than previously. 

Thus passed away the last year of his life. None 
thought, but himself, that it might probably be his last ; 
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and few were aware how much of it had been spent in 
religious reading, meditation, and prayers. Few knew of 
his spiritual conflicts, his joys, and his victories. 
TV. Closing scenes. 

He was seized with dysentery about the 24th of August, 
and died on the 8th of September, after an illness of four- 
teen days. 

On the 5th of August, less than three weeks before his 
seizure with disease, he made his last entry in his religious 
journal, from which I make the following extract : 

" While disease is raging in various parts of our country, 
we have not been visited. O, may we be devoutly grate- 
ful to God ! I know not how it has so happened that 
several times of late, and also to-day, I have moments of 
great spiritual peace and joy ; a willingness to submit 
cheerfully to God's will, even unto death. In fact, death 
seems, of late, to be less terrific than heretofore. * * * 
Oh, that I could more concentrate my thoughts on God, 
and Christ, and Heaven, and that I loved to do so. Father 
in Heaven, make it my greatest delight to recur to thee, 
and help me so to live and feel that I may be approved of 
thee. * * * * 

"I pray for the aid of the Holy Spirit to change me, and 
make me love goodness, and to strive perpetually to grow 
in love to God, to Christ, to men. 

" Now, as I am about to retire for the night, uncertain 
whether I shall ever be able again to write in this book," 
(a foreboding, alas J too well founded,) "1 again invoke 
thee, my Father in Heaven, to take me wholly under thy 
care, and lead me by thy grace, and make me thy devoted 
servant, by such means as thou seest lit." 

" One year ago my dear son was taken ill of the disease 
that terminated his life. That sad event, I cannot but 
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hope, will be sanctified to me and my family, so that we 
shall all be again reiinited in heaven ; and if so, Oh, how 
trivial is life, and all the things of life, and how patiently 
should we endure what we call suffering here ; knowing 
that however severe, they will last but a very short time, 
and that we shall enter on a state of enjoyment where all 
trouble will cease, where partings from those we love are 
unknown ! 

" Oh, Lord Jesus, my Saviour, and Thou, Oh Holy Spirit ! 
guide me through the remainder of life, whether it be for 
a few days, or for years ; so that, at last, I may be ac- 
cepted, through the mercy of my Saviour and God." 

After noticing at some length his habits of intellectual 
pursuits, and their favorable influence on his health and 
happiness, he adds : " But cannot I now, and ought I not, 
to direct my thoughts and imagination to other things — to 
a future state, to heaven, and to a reunion with all my 
family and kindred and friends, all purified and freed from 
every imperfection ? I think I had, and I will try to do so. 

" Oh, how insignificant is earth and all earthly things ! 
Life and its trials, troubles, and enjoyments, compared with 
life in a state that will never end, and where all doubts, 
all mysteries, will be removed ; where we shall know all 
things ; where the happiness is such that it is impossible 
for the imagination of man on earth fully to conceive. 

" But we know enough for our thoughts and hopes now 
to revel in — the greatness, the goodness, the perfections of 
God. Let me, then, hereafter devote my leisure mental 
moments to these things. 

" In short, as I am approaching eternity, may my 
thoughts and hopes be directed there. Let me daily learn 
to contemplate Heaven, and God, and Christ, and departed 
kindred, and the indescribable happiness of heaven, and 
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thus wean myself from earth, and acquire not only a wil- 
lingness, but even a longing, if it is God's will, to depart 
from earth ; to leave all its sorrows, sufferings, and all its 
enjoyments, for the perfect and never ending enjoyments 
of heaven." 

Thus wrote our friend in the retirement of his closet, in 
the presence of God, and with the light of eternity beam- 
ing radiantly into his soul. Now, consider that this was 
just before his last and overwhelming seizure with disease, 
during which he was able, probably, to think, as he cer- 
tainly was to speak, but little ; and then tell me whether 
that record of his feelings, joys, and purposes, does not look 
like a careful, and almost an intentional preparation for his 
last journey. I saw him first during his sickness, about 
the third day after his attack. He was feeble, but calm, 
spoke freely of his disease, expressed an indifference to the 
result, and felt an apprehension that the attack would prove 
fatal. 

He referred very definitely to the change that had been 
going on in his mind for some years past, (as I have noticed 
above,) and said that his present calmness and hope were 
not the work of the moment. He expressed a fixed confi- 
dence in Christ, and utterly disclaimed any merit in the 
actions of his past life. (See Appendix.) I did not see 
him again before his strength was too much exhausted for 
continued conversation. The most I could do was to en- 
courage him to calm confidence in the Redeemer, and 
closed the interview with prayer. He continued much in 
the same state of mind — calm, submissive, and confiding 
— taking, as he was able, indescribably affecting notice of 
his family around him, until the light of his vision here 
was exchanged, as we believe, for the radiance of eternity. 

His funeral was hastened by the state of the weather. 
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The exercises were conducted by the Chaplain of the Asy- 
lum, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Wiley, of Utica, who was 
the pastor of the family, and by the Rev. Dr.* Kennedy, 
of Albany. A vast concourse of citizens was in attend- 
ance. The haste of that occasion made a full notice of 
Dr. Brigham's life and dying exercises impossible, and 
suggested the propriety of the present discourse. 

REFLECTIONS. 

1. How interesting is the history of a gifted mind! — In 
the sight of God, the history of no mind is devoid of inter- 
est. But an enlarged and gifted mind, acting conspicu- 
ously through a long period of years, and becoming the 
medium of rich and varied good to the world, is certainly 
an object of pleasing interest. Such was the history of 
our departed friend. 

2. How insignificant are all merely earthly attainments ! 
— None of them can be carried into eternity, and none of 
them stay up the soul in a dying hour. " In God's favor 
is life," and " his loving-kindness is better than life." The 
wealth of the whole world would leave the soul bankrupt ; 
but with God it is rich, though " enduring the loss of all 
things " else. So thought our departed friend, and strove 
to " lay up his treasure in heaven." 

3. Religion is the crowning attainment of life. — This is 
truly the "one thing needful," the jewel whose brightness 
outshines all the pearls and diamonds of an earthly crown. 
Other graces shine only by comparison, and are liable to 
be obscured, while all burn out their splendors in time ; 
but the righteous shall shine " as the brightness of the fir- 
mament, and as the stars for ever and ever." 

The submission of our friend to God, the laying down of 
all his honors at the Redeemer's feet, his disrelish and for- 
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getfulness of all earthly distinctions, and that, too, long 
before a dying hour, will be remembered and appreciated 
when his merely professional fame will be forgotten. 

4. Death knows no earthly distinctions. — Of these our 
friend had many, but they do not avail him now. Toil 
subdued his frame, and disease invaded his vital organs, 
regardless of the manly, vigorous spirit that energized 
them. And now he lies in the common grave of our race. 

5. Death should he leisurely prepared for. — Our friend 
waited not to see his health utterly wane, his laurels fade, 
his joys expire in his embrace, and earth become a joyless 
blank. No : but in his full career, and without forsaking 
the path of honorable duty and weighty responsibility, he 
began to act under the conviction that he was an immor- 
tal and accountable being, bound to the judgment of God. 
Thus it was that, without an appeal to his selfish fears, he 
deliberately and leisurely sought to make his peace with 
God, and " set his house in order." 

6. Religion makes men simple and earnest. — Our friend 
had no heart for controversy, and none for speculation, in 
the later years of his life. The simple doctrines of the 
Bible, and the simplest duties of religion, assumed the 
predominance of his faith, and the guide of practice. 

Perhaps no one can answer the question — Did he ever, 
m form, reject the crude religious bpeculations of early 
years ? The question is of little importance. He did what 
was infinitely more satisfactory than any merely verbal 
rejection of error, t>r acknowledgment of truth — he re- 
ceived the truth " in the love of it," and lived according 
to its precepts. He looked first at the state of his own 
heart, dreading a heresy there as infinitely more dangerous 
than in the region of the intellect merely. 

7. How glorious is the gospel of Christ ! — It has occa- 
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sionally, in every age, received the homage of talent and 
worth ; and wrung, even from its foes, an intellectual as- 
sent to its truth and purity. The deceased had learning, 
fame, and the consciousness of great usefulness. He abun- 
dantly enjoyed the ordinary blessings of life. Friends 
were kind and faithful. He had also seen much of the 
world and of life. But among all these things there was 
nothing to fill or stay his soul. Turning from them all, as 
vanity, or at least inferior good, he reposed his confidence 
in Christ, sought the light of the Holy Spirit, and found 
his highest pleasures in the duties and sympathies of relig- 
ion. As the simple waters of the bubbling fountain, and 
the pure air and light of heaven, are fitted alike to sustain 
all God's creatures, so the same promises of the Gospel, 
and the same doctrines and duties of religion, become alike 
the comfort, food, and pleasure of all who believe, be they 
wise or ignorant, bond or free. 

8. flow* glorious is the rest of Heaven ! — How appro- 
priate to a life of toil and benevolent care here ! Rest 
with God and with all holy predecessors, associates, and 
successors ; a holy fellowship with all the redeemed, and 
this through eternal ages — these things are, indeed, worth 
living for. How numerous, glorious, and joyous is that 
company ! Amid their elevated employments we mourn 
for them no more. There the father, his mother, and his 
son, and all holy and pious kindred previously removed 
from earth, are now united, to weep no more, to part no 
more, for ever. 



APPENDIX. 



LINES WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SERMON. 

His work is done! 
Well hath he run the brilliant race of life. 
What aims pursu'd he, and what hopes attain'd? 
Sought he to lay up stores of gilded wealth ? 
To write his name on wide domains of dust ? 
Built he " his nest on high," in marble domes ? 
Or did the slippery mount of civic fame 
Tempt his ambitious feet to high emprise ? 
Did names of learned greatness woo his soul ? 
Or pleasure's siren voice beguile his steps? 
No. Such were not his aims, nor these his hopes : 
Of their pursuit he left no monuments. 
Though, in his manhood's early prime, such thoughts 
May have his soul imbued, or fir'd his zeal, 
Yet purer views impell'd maturer years. 
In pains so oft reliev'd, in health restor'd, 
In minds where reason re-enthron'd sits calm, 
In circles of domestic peace and joy, 
Whose peace he hath restor'd, whose joy renew'd, 
In hearts of youth his charities have cheer'd, 
In learned books promotive of these ends, 
There is his name engrav'd on tablets bright, 
These are his own high monuments of fame. 
Seek any yet for proofs of his high powers, — 
For illustrations of devoted zeal ? 
Behold these massive walls of chisell'd stone, 
From deep foundations to the glittering dome. 
Though they were rear'd by other hands than his, 
His was the strength that fill'd their bounds with life, 
The art and love that made them fit abodes, 
N 
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Where stagger'd reason rectifies her course, 
Where broken hearts and crushed hopes revive. 
For such results as these he gave his all — his life. 

His race is run. 
Mark ye his shining track, his upward course. 
Go forth like him the broken heart to bind, 
The bursting sigh repress, and falling tear. 
When all your work is done, then with him say, — 
As said he oft in later days of health, 
As said and felt he in his dying hours — 
" My duty only is in all these deeds. 
Of merit I have none, nor ground of hope ; 
To Calvary's cross my spirit flies for help." 
Then will the Judge benign pronounce this doom, 
The doom of him, of you, of all the just : 
"Since ye have lov'd and heal'd these lost of mine, 
Me also have ye lov'd and heal'd in them : 
Enter with joy into my promised rest." 

State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, September 26, 1849. 
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AMARIAH BRIGHAM, M. D. 

The following sketch was written by one of the managers of the Asylum 
— a distinguished physician — Dr. Chakles B. Coventry : 

Dr. Amariah Brigham was born in the town of New Marlborough, Berk- 
shire county, Massachusetts, on the 26th day of December, 11 98, where his 
father, John Brigham, was also born. His grandfather, Francis Brigham, 
one of the first settlers of the place, was from Marlborough, in Worcester 
county, a descendant of Thomas Brigham, who came over from England, 
and settled in Cambridge in 1640. In 1805, the father of Amariah moved 
to Chatham, Columbia county, New York, where he had purchased a farm, 
and died there in 1809. On the death of his father, the subject of this 
memoir, who was now eleveu years of age, went to reside with an uncle, 
Dr. Origen Brigham, a highly respectable physician in Schoharie, New 
York. Here he hoped long to reside, and to follow the profession of his 
uncle, for which he had already imbibed a fondness. But it was so ordered 
in Providence, that in the course of a few years, this beloved relative was 
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removed by death, and the nephew left with limited resources, to seek some 
new home and employment. 

After remaining a short period with his mother in Chatham, having little 
taste for the farm, and an ardent desire for books and knowledge, he started 
off alone at the age of fourteen, for Albany, in pursuit of a livelihood. He 
soon found a place there, in a book and stationery establishment, where he 
resided in the family of the proprietor, and found himself happy. He had 
there abundant access to books, was in the neighborhood of the courts, the 
Legislature, and public men, and embraced with eagerness every possible 
means of acquiring knowledge. One who furnishes the material for this 
part of the memoir, well remembers the enthusiasm with which he would 
describe men and scenes of the capital, on his occasional visits to his mother 
at Chatham. Though but fifteen years of age, he could describe the person 
and qualities of almost every man of note who came to Albany, had his own 
opinion formed on nearly all matters of public interest, and could cite book 
and chapter for the ground of his opinion. 

He often mentioned one little occurrence in connection with the late 
Daniel D. Tompkins, who was then Governor of the State. He was directed, 
soon after entering on his new employment, to carry some articles of sta- 
tionery to the Chief Magistrate, who resided in a mansion with spacious 
grounds in front, near the Capitol. After delivering his parcel, and coming 
down one of the winding paths to the gate, he picked up a new silk hand- 
kerchief which had been accidentally dropped. Presuming it to belong to 
some of the Governor's family, he went back and inquired for an owner. 
The Governor soon appeared in person, gave him many thanks for the return 
of the article, inquired of him his history, and then dismissed him with a 
cordial shake of the hand and a generous piece of money. That occurrence, 
which he often mentioned in later years, impressed deeply on his mind two 
things : the value of strict integrity in boys, and of kind attention towards 
them by men of prominence. He said he could not be bribed after that to 
do a dishonest act for all the wealth of the capital. 

During a three year's residence at Albany, while he had given perfect 
satisfaction to his employer, he had retained his desire for professional life, 
and had devoted all his leisure time to reading and inquiry relating to the 
same. His mother now moving back to his native place in Berkshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, he soon got released from his engagements and resided with her, 
and entered on the study of medicine with Dr. Edmund C. Peet, a distin- 
guished physician, brother of 'H. P. Peet, Esq., President of the New York 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 

Here he resided and studied more than four years, subtracting one or 
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two winter terms, when he taught school; and one spent in New York, 
attending lectures. His study too, was close and thorough, often amount- 
ing to twelve hours a day, besides miscellaneous reading. 

While he had at this time, when his professional studies commenced, ac- 
quired an extensive acquaintance with books, had practiced much in com- 
position, and wrote well, he had never in form studied English grammar. 
One who was the teacher of a select school in the place, informs us that he 
was waited on by the young medical student, with a proposition to be 
taught the grammar, and wished to have it all done in a single day. A day 
was given him, and a hard day's work it was, for hundreds of questions 
had to be thoroughly answered, and different parts of the text-book ex- 
plained. In the evening several young persons, who had spent months in 
the same study, undertook to examine the pupil of a day, and found, to 
their surprise, that he had not only reached their position in the study, but 
had gone beyond them, and could propose and solve difficulties in the lan- 
guage quite too hard for them. Within a few weeks he commenced the 
teaching of a school for the winter, in which he had a large class in gram- 
mar, and which was so taught, that at the closing examination, both teacher 
and pupils received high commendation. 

In prosecuting his medical studies, he found that many things which he 
wanted were locked up in the French language. With the same resolution 
which had led him to master the English grammar, he procured dictionaries 
and other helps, and without any teacher mastered the French. Nearly 
one-third of his large library left, is in this tongue, and was read, in later 
years particularly, with as much facility as his own vernacular. 

The year 1820, when his professional studies closed, he spent with Dr. 
Plumb, of Canaan, Connecticut, engaged, most of the time, in practice with 
him. In 1821, he commenced practice by himself in the town of Enfield, 
Massachusetts. Here he remained for two years, with fair prospects, but 
finding a more inviting field before him in Greenfield, the shiretown of 
Franklin county, he removed thither, and practiced for two years, when he 
went to Europe. After a year's residence in France, Italy, England, and 
Scotland, he returned to Greenfield, but moved, in April, 1841, to Hartford, 
Connecticut. Here he had a large and successful practice, much of it in the 
line of surgery, until ISSY, when he moved to New York, and lectured one 
winter in the Crosby street Medical College. But his health here not being 
good, and not liking the confinement, to which he was so unused, he re- 
turned in October, 1838, to Hartford, a place which was always dear to 
him, and where he had hoped, even the last year, to spend the evening of 
his days. Dr. Brigham was married, January 23, 1833, to Susan C. Boot, 
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daughter of Spencer Boot, Esq., of Greenfield, Massachusetts, by whom he 
had four children, of whom three, with their mother, survive to mourn his 
death. In January, 1840, he was appointed in connection with Dr. Sumner, 
to take charge of the Retreat for the Insane, at Hartford, and in July, 1840, 
was appointed Superintendent of the same. 

In the summer of 1842, Dr. Brigham was appointed Superintendent of 
the New York State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica. The institution was opened 
on the 16th of January, 1843. From this time, until the period of his death, 
he was unceasing in his devotion to the great cause of humanity in which 
he was engaged. It is well known that the building first erected, was in- 
tended as only a part of the entire establishment, and consequently, was 
not susceptible of such an arrangement, as was necessary for a proper clas- 
sification. It was the ambition of Dr. Brigham, that the State of New 
York should have a model institution, and this was impossible without fur- 
ther accommodations; and although his duties were thereby rendered more 
arduous and responsible, without any increase of remuneration, he was 
unceasing in his application to the managers and the Legislature, for addi- 
tional buildings. In May, 1844, an additional appropriation of $60,000 was 
made by the Legislature, to enable the managers to erect two additional 
wings for patients, thus doubling the accommodations, and also the neces- 
sary room for bakery, wash-rooms, <fcc, in the rear of the buildings, and 
thus removing them from the basement of the main building. The new 
erections were completed in 1846, and were soon filled with patients. From 
that time until the present, the average number of patients has been from 
four hundred and fifty to five hundred. Dr. Brigham was not only desirous 
of establishing an institution which should be creditable to the State, but, 
in order that our citizens should avail themselves of its advantages, he 
labored to diffuse a more extended knowledge of the subject of insanity. 
This he did by popular lectures, and by embodying in his reports details of 
the causes, the early symptoms, and means of prevention, but particularly 
by the establishment of a quarterly journal, viz : " The Journal of Insanity," 
which was devoted exclusively to this subject. In order to secure its more 
extensive circulation, it was placed at the low price of one dollar a year, 
in addition to many copies gratuitously distributed. To the readers of the 
Journal, nothing need be said of its merits. At the time it was commenced, 
it was the only Journal of the kind published, either in this or any other 
country, and elicited the highest encomiums from the medical and legal 
professions, both in Europe and America. Although Dr. Brigham was the 
responsible editor, it was the medium of communication for some of the 
ablest writers in our country. We have reason to know, that in addition 
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to the gratuitous labor of editing and superintending its publication, it was 
long maintained at a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. In the Proapectw to the 
first number, the Doctor says : 

" The object of this Journal is to popularize the study of insanity — to ac- 
quaint the general reader with the nature and varieties of this disease, 
methods of prevention and cure. We also hope to make it interesting to 
members of the medical and legal profession, and to all those engaged in the 
study of the phenomena of mind. 

" Mental philosophy, or metaphysics, is but a portion of the physiology 
of the brain ; and the small amount of good accomplished by psychological 
■writers, may perhaps be attributed to the neglect of studying the mind, in 
connection with that material medium which influences, by its varying 
states of health and disease, all mental operations. 

" We regard the human brain as the chef-d'oeuvre, or master-piece of cre- 
ation. There is nothing that should be so carefully guarded through all 
the periods of life. Upon its proper development, exercise, and cultivation, 
depend the happiness and higher interests of man. Insanity is but a dis- 
ease of this organ, and when so regarded, it will often be prevented, and 
generally cured by the early adoption of proper methods of treatment." 

In August, 1848, Dr. Brigham lost his only son, John Spencer Brigham, 
a promising and particularly attractive lad of the age of 12 years. In this 
son was treasured a father's fondest hopes and proudest aspirations. He 
fell a victim to the dysentery which was prevailing in the Asylum, as also 
in the neighboring city of Utica and surrounding country, in a malignant 
form. A few weeks after he was called to follow to the grave his only 
remaining parent These repeated afflictions, which were felt as parents 
who have lost the child of their affections alone can feel, evidently preyed 
upon a constitution naturally feeble, and seemed to prepare the way for 
his own premature removal. Though educated by a pious mother, and en- 
joying the advantages of an early religious education, he, like too many 
others, had been too much engrossed with the cares of this life to attend 
much to the future. This circumstance, with some severe strictures in his 
writings on the pernicious effects of revivals and protracted meetings on 
the health of young persons, very unjustly gave rise to a charge of skepti- 
cism and infidelity. If there was a fault, it was one into which a medical 
man, like Dr. B., possessed of a strong feeling of benevolence, would natu- 
rally run, viz : in his solicitude for the health and physical well-being, to 
forget that there were other and higher claims than those of this world. 
For the last four or five years more attention was paid to the subject of 
religion. The death of his son and mother made him feel more strongly 
the vanity and uncertainty of all earthly ties, and induced him to place his 
treasures in heaven. Dr. B. seemed to have a presentiment that his earthly 
pilgrimage was approaching its termination, and in his letter to his brother, 
the Rev. John C. Brigham, on the subject of the death of his son and mother, 
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he spoke freely of his own death as not far distant ; expressing, however, 
neither fear or regret. It was but too evident to the friends of Dr. B. that 
his afflictions, together with his arduous duties, were preying upon a consti- 
tution naturally feeble, and he was urged to relax his exertions, and if that 
could not be done to resign his situation ; but he could not consent to leave 
his work unfinished, and only promised that when the institution was in a 
condition to dispense with his services, he would retire; but, alas! that 
period never arrived. In the month of August, the dysentery again made 
its appearance in the institution, but in a much milder form than in the pre- 
ceding year. Dr. B. was seized with diarrhoea, which in many cases was 
the precursor of the more formidable affection. He, however, still persisted 
in discharging the duties of his office, and attending to his patients, until 
so far exhausted that it was impossible. The writer first saw him on the 
27th of August ; he had then been confined to his bed three days, and was 
suffering from the ordinary symptoms of dysentery; with fever, pain, and 
discharges of blood, but combined with extreme debility and prostration, 
so as to cause great apprehensions for the result. The severer symptoms 
yielded readily to the treatment, and his medical attendants flattered them- 
selves with the hope that he might still be spared ; but these hopes proved 
delusive : the disease, though not severe, had exhausted the little strength 
which he possessed, and there seemed no power of restoration. Every 
effort was made to sustain the system, (which was all that could be done,) 
but these efforts were all vain, and he expired without a struggle or a 
groan, on the morning of the 8th of September, 1849. The Doctor himself 
from the first said he should not recover, spoke calmly but freely about 
his death, gave directions about his affairs, and as to his burial, requesting 
to be laid beside his beloved son, and that the bodies of both should subse- 
quently be removed to the new cemetery, where a spot has been selected 
for their interment. 

Dr. Brigham was a philanthropist, a lover of his brother man, in the 
strictest sense of the term ; he no doubt was ambitious of fame and distinc- 
tion, but he was still more ambitious of being useful, and often expressed 
the idea, that he saw no object in living after a man had ceased to be useful. 
Fortunately for the community, the usefulness of which he was most ambi- 
tious will not perish with him. As the first Superintendent and organizer 
of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, he has erected a monument as 
durable as the blocks of stone of which it was built. His teachings too 
live in his writings. In additional to his annual reports, in which the whole 
subject of insanity is discussed, and the editorial articles in the "Journal of 
Insanity" he has at different times published works of a more permanent 
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character. In 1832, he published a small volume on the epidemic or Asiatic 
cholera ; also a work on mental cultivation and excitement. In 1836, a 
volume on the influence of religion upon the health and physical welfare of 
mankind. In 1840, a volume on the brain, embracing its anatomy, physio- 
logy, and pathology. His last publication was an appropriate crowning of 
his labor of benevolence ; it is a small duodecimo volume, entitled " The 
Asylum Souvenir," and is dedicated to those who have been under the care 
of the author and compiler. It consists of a collection of aphorisms and 
maxims, to aid in the restoration and preservation of health, and we have 
no doubt it will be cherished with a double care, as it may now be con- 
sidered the parting legacy of their friend and benefactor. The following 
extracts will exhibit the general tenor of the work : 

"THE ASYLUM SOXTVESNIR. 

" To all those who are or have been in my charge as patients, this little 
book is affectionately dedicated by their friend, Amabiah Brigham. 

" 'Peace be around thee wherever thou rovest, 

May life be for thee one summer's day, 
And all that thou wishest, and all that thou lovest, 

Come smiling around thy sunny way. 
If sorrow e'er this calm should break, 

May eve* thy tears pass off so lightly, 
Like spring showers, they'll Only make 

The smiles that follow shine more brightly.' " 

Were we asked what were the leading traits in the character of our de- 
parted friend, we should answer, that the first and strongest impulse was 
one of kindness and benevolence, but this was combined with a high sense 
of justice, and he would not indulge the former at the expense of the latter. 
In addition, he possessed a strong feeling of self-reliance, a quickness of 
perception which enabled him to seize readily the views of others, and use 
them for his own purpose ; but above and before all, an iron will and deter- 
mination, which brooked no opposition ; consequently in whatever situation 
he was placed, he must be absolute, or he was unhappy. It is seldom we 
find this strong determination of purpose connected with a feeble constitu- 
tion, but whenever it exists, the individual may be marked for a premature 
grave : the strongest constitution can scarcely long maintain itself under 
the thousand irritations and annoyances to which such a will is subject. 

The following extracts from the reports of Dr. B. while Superintendent 
of the Asylum, at Utica, are a specimen of the tone of kindness which per- 
vades all his writings : 

" That education which consults the good of the whole man, that tends 
to develop and strengthen in just proportion the moral, intellectual, and 
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physical powers, is conducive to health of body and mind. But in all coun- 
tries the intellect or some of the intellectual faculties are cultivated to the 
neglect of the moral qualities, while in others the feelings, appetites, and 
propensities, are too greatly indulged and cultivated, to the neglect of just 
intellectual improvement. Hence arise unbalanced minds which are prone 
to become disordered. They feel too intensely, and are too ardently de- 
voted to the accomplishment of certain purposes to bear disappointment 
without injury. They have not been taught self-denial, without which all 
education is defective." — 3d Annual Report, pp. 64, 65. 

" Allusion has been made to a predisposition to insanity being given by 
premature cultivation of the mental faculties. This appears to be a fruit- 
ful source of weak, ill-regulated, and, not unfrequently, disordered minds. 
The mental powers being unduly and irregularly tasked in early life, never 
after obtain their natural vigor and harmonious action. The dominion of 
reason should extend over all the feelings and impulses, the good as well as 
the bad, for insanity is perhaps most frequently produced by the excitement 
of some of the best impulses of our nature." — 1st Report, pp. 34, 35. 

Dr. Brigham, as we have said, was ambitious, but his was a noble ambi- 
tion. He was ambitious of being useful to mankind, and of leaving a mon- 
ument by which he should be remembered in after ages, and be ranked 
among the benefactors of our race ; and most nobly has he succeeded. Few 
men were less covetous of personal popularity, or more regardless of the 
opinions of those about him, so long as he was sustained by the approbation 
of his own conscience. The following extract from Bryant, which he him- 
self selected for " The Asylum Souvenir," but a short time before his death, 
beautifully expresses the purpose of his life, and the manner of his death : 

" So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustain'd and sooth'd 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." C. B. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr. A. Brigham maintained through life an unbroken correspondence with 
his brother in New York. Many of the letters of the former, particularly 
those written from England, Scotland, France, and Italy, furnish pictures of 
the public men and institutions of the Old World, which would probably be 
read with some interest if published. But the aim of this pamphlet is 
mainly to present something of the religious history of the deceased. With 
the subject of religion much of the correspondence referred to, particularly 
in later years, is connected ; and extracts from the whole, on this topic, 
would show a wonderful change of views and feelings. The sermon fur- 
nishes an outline of this progressive change and happy termination. A few 
extracts from recent letters to his brother will confirm the sentiments of the 
sermon. It may here be observed, too, that this brother, who had long 
taken such a deep interest in the spiritual welfare of the deceased, was with 
him in his last illness, and received the most gratifying testimony that he 
had passed through all the entanglements of fals e philosophy and false re- 
ligion, and had become " rooted and grounded" in fundamental truth ; in 
genuine " repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ." 
The great difficulty had ever been, (as is the case with all moral unconverted 
men,) for him to see his own sinful, lost condition, so as to feel the need of 
such a Saviour as the New Testament offers. But now during the last year 
of his life, he could find no words to express the full sense of his unworthi- 
ness. In the last interview with him, he deplored his past selfish life, which 
had nearly all been spent without reference to God and his Son. But yet, 
great as his neglect and guilt had been, he could not but be grateful for 
hope of pardon, and for the unlooked for peace which was afforded him in 
the trying hour. When interrogated as to the ground of his hope and 
peace, he responded, with emphasis, "the atonement of Jesus Christ." 
Here was his only trust This was his reliance as he parted with family 
and friends, and entered the dark valley, soon to join, we can hardly doubt, 
in the song, " worthy is the Lamb that was slain." 

The following are the extracts referred to, with their respective dates. 
The first is to an aged friend, Judge B., who seems not to have been apprised 
of the moral changes which the mind of the Doctor had undergone : 

Asylum, Utioa, January 15, 1849. 
My Dear Sir: — Your letter has much affected me. It was the first inti- 
mation I had of your illness ; and I have tried to get time to call on you, 
but an unusual pressure of cares here has prevented me, and for fear I may 
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not be ablo to see you, I write you this to express my sympathy in your 
afflictions. 

You mistake, my dear sir, if you suppose I have any " philosophy" to 
support me in deep afflictions, or in view of an exchange of worlds. Oh, 
no ! and I know of nothing that can, but a firm belief in the religion of 
Jems, and which I now regard as the greatest and most to be desired of all 
blessings. Give me but this undoubting faith, and I could patiently bear all 
the ills of life. Even now, the slight and, as it were, transitory hopes I 
have, founded on the Gospel, are to me sources of great comfort — far more 
so than I derive from any thing else. 

Much of my life has been devoted to the gratification of selfish purposes, 
and the accomplishment of plans for worldly aggrandizement ; but I have 
now no farther ambitious views to gratify. Yet I feel satisfied, and can 
truly say, with your departed friend, " I am content" — feeling that I have 
had my full share of the good things of this life, even more than any merit 
or exertion of my own entitled me to. I desire to be devoutly thankful 
that this change has come upon me unattended by any gloom or repining. 
On the contrary, I never felt more cheerful or happy in mind. All this I 
believe is owing to the weak and imperfect faith I have in the Gospel of 
Christ 

That you may have consolations from the same source, and that we both 
may have this faith increased and made permanent, and that we may both 
look with joy rather than sorrow to another state of existence, and to a 
union with all that is truly good and great, and to be again united with 
those we have loved on earth, is the prayer of your much attached friend. 

(To his Brother.) 

Asylum, February 11, 1849. 

Dear Brother: — I have just returned (last evening) from Albany, where 
I spent five days, and had a pleasant season. Not having much to do, I was 
enabled to be alone in my room much of the time, and think I derived 
more enjoyment, peace, and hope, than ever before, in reading the Bible 
and in praying. I also bought the Life of Wilberforce, and am much 
pleased with it. He was not only a far greater man, but a more devoted, 
humble Christian, than I had before supposed. His religious course, his 
conversion, seems almost miraculous. With every thing likely to attach 
him to the things of this world — youth, wealth, wit, and great powers of 
pleasing, high political standing, <fcc. — yet he became, it seems to me, a most 
true disciple of Christ. 

Oh, that I could enjoy a small share of his true piety. I am confident 
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there is in some persons a more natural tendency to devotional feelings and 
to religion than in others. "Wilberforce says that he thinks he was natu- 
rally disposed to devotion. I feel that I am not ; and yet of late, I at times 
feel great encouragement that God will enlighten me, and give me his Holy 
Spirit to guide me and to save me from myself, if I may so say. I can and 
do resolve to do right, and yet every hour I am sinning, and have not, in 
much of the concerns of the day, God in all my thoughts. 

I feel and fear that the cares and perplexities attendant on managing this 
great establishment, keep my mind anxious and harassed, and away from 
God. Oh, that I could cast all my burdens on him, and feel that he guided 
me, and not my own selfish wishes and passions. 

P. S. — Feb. 18. I am still reading Wilberforce, and like him more and 
more. I think I enjoy reading the Bible more than ever, and am endeavor- 
ing to understand it — all desire for studying it for controversy is now gone 
entirely. I wish to know from it my duty, and what hopes of pardon and 
of heaven I may indulge. But, Oh, I lack faith and love, and do not find 
myself drawn to the study of the Bible and the contemplation of divine 
things as I wish I did. When I endeavor to direct all my mind to religious 
thoughts, I find it soon wandering to the things of this world — yes, even 
during religious services on the Sabbath. Oh, that I could have such a 
measure of the Holy Spirit given me as to make my religious duties of all 
others the most pleasant. * * * 

(To the same, after the death of his son.) 

Asylum, Utioa, August 27, 1848, Sunday, 7 P. M. 

My Dear Brother : — I received your letter yesterday, and it afforded us 
all satisfaction. I read it to the children, and thank you for the good coun- 
sel you give. I beg you will write them and write us all as ofton as you 
can. I now prize above all things Christian consolation. 

You wish to know about the funeral of our dear son. It was attended 
on Friday, and by a large number of people. Mr. Wiley officiated, and we 
thought very happily ; his address was very good ; they sung Watts' hymn, 
" Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb." To-day Mr. Goodrich preached a fune- 
ral sermon in our chapel. 

I can hardly tell you what my feelings are ; tears flow as freely as at first, 
and at times I feel almost in despair at my loss. Then I feel at other times 
calm and to some degree resigned, and once or twice t have felt a kind of 
serene happiness that I never before enjoyed, as if I could now go on 
through life living solely for God and in obedience to his will. But now 
and then I feel a sort of deadness, as if I cared but little for any thing. 
My sole enjoyment, if I have any, is in reading the Bible and praying, espe- 
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cially with my family. Oh, I feel my guilt so heavily, in regard to my 
children, that I have not more sought their spiritual good, that I am some- 
times almost wretched. 

I feel the need of some good pious friend. I now love to talk on the 
subject of religion, and Mr. Goodrich has called several times, and has done 
us much good. I also intend to see the minister you name. It seems as if 
my religious state was peculiar. Ever since I wrote you, two years or more 
since, I have felt very different from what I formerly did ; but still I have 
been constantly prone to forget God and neglect religious duties. Now I 
feel as if my greatest delight will be in religious contemplation ; but I fear 
those feelings will not last ; I feel as if there was some insuperable hinder- 
ance to my having true Christian faith and hope. Oh, pray for me. 

I yesterday went to the grave of my son, and felt more, composed after it. 
It was rather a pleasing thought, tbat near it was very likely to be my 
final resting place. I am glad I purchased a lot for a burial place. 

(To the same, on the death of his mother.) 

Monday, September 25, 1848. 
Dear Brother : — The sad but looked-for event has occurred, and I trust 
our dear mother is happy in heaven. She died very easily, at 10 this morn- 
ing. I saw her last evening, and kissed her for the last time, when she said, 
"Oh, my dear son, I must leave you, but put your trust in God." * * * 
I beg at all times an interest in your prayers, especially that our great 
afflictions may be sanctified to us, that we may derive all that .instruction 
from them that our Heavenly Father intended, may see that it is his doings, 
and that we may be enabled to say in sincerity, " Thy will be done." 

(To the same.) 

Asylum, Sunday Evening, January 21, 1849. 

Dear Brother : — I was glad to have you ask about my feelings in relation 
to the most important of all subjects, as I had almost feared, from your 
long silence, that you either felt less yourself, or feared the subject would 
not be agreeable to me. 

Ever since I saw you, no one thing has so much occupied my mind as 
that of religion. This alteration has arisen somewhat naturally, if I may 
so say, from my great affliction. Still, several years since, I found a change 
in my feelings and opinions on the subject, and from that time I have 
thought, and read, and prayed much that I might be enlightened, and led, 
and kept in the path of righteousness. I think I see and feel that God has 
been dealing with me by his mercies and his chastisements, warning me of 
my mortality, and showing me that I ought to forsake all sin, and strive to 
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become a true follower of Jesus Christ. But I have to lament that after all, 
the world, my cares here, engross by far too much of my time and thoughts, 
and that I still go on in sin, in want of control of my temper, and in neg- 
lect of God and my Saviour. 

I feel, I know I feel, that a firm belief in the Christian religion, faith in 
God and Christ, and in a future state, is the most desirable of all blessings, 
and I would prefer it to any other. I long for it, and pray for it, and yet 
I cannot realize it as I ought and as I wish. I want to be able to realize 
more distinctly than I do the presence of God, and often envy those of old 
who talked with God. 

I read the Scriptures much, and love to read them, and yet I feel that I 
do not understand them as I ought. I need the enlightenment the disciples 
had after Christ's resurrection, when he " opened their understandings that 
they should understand the Scriptures." I fear I have not that lively, con- 
stant faith, that others possess. If I had, I think I should be perfectly 
happy, and should fear no ill. Yet even now, I never was more calm and 
happy in mind, and I think on the whole never as much so. But it is rather 
an indifferent state of mind, I fear. I care now but little for the world ; 
for imagination cannot now picture or present to me any situation on 
earth, any amount of wealth or honor, that would make me happy, or even 
add much to my enjoyment. I have ceased to look for happiness on earth ; 
but my" hopes or wishes for a happy immortality — to a re-union with those 
loved on earth — are greatly increased. But what can 1 do ? I want a 
more certain, lively, and constant faith. I cannot say I have doubts to re- 
move, but I want more earnest belief; for this I pray continually. I beg 
that you will pray for me. 

{To the same. — Written in time of the Cholera.) 

June 7, 1849. 
Its general prevalence ought to make a deep impression on us, and serve 
to wean us from undue attachment to the world, and lead us to contemplate 
death as not improbably near. Unless I greatly deceive myself, my attach- 
ment to life is not great. I feel as if my mission on earth was nearly through, 
and that if I live even many years, I shall accomplish but little more. 
Still I wish to live, with a hope that I may become better and more fitted 
for an exchange of worlds. I cannot but hope that religious thoughts oc- 
cupy me much and profitably ; still I feel as if I had not the least claim to 
the pardon and mercy of God, because I have so long known his will and 
disregarded it ; and even now, am not in heart and soul what I ought to be : 
selfish, unholy thoughts occupy me too much, and thoughts of God and my 
Saviour too little. 
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On the Death of Dr. A. Brigham, Superintendent of the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum, his Son, and his Mother, all within the period of a few 
months, and all in the hopes of the Gospel. 

Passing away, passing away, 

Unto a land of rest ; 
Passing away, passing away, 

With Jesus to be blest. 

Not as the flower of early bloom, 

Nipt in its vernal birth ; 
Not as the oak, by lightning doom'd, 

Falls riven to the earth. 

That flower shall bloom by Eden's streams, 

In amaranthine hues ; 
That oak shall grow, 'mid forests green, 

Nurtur'd by Heavenly dews. 

Then weep not for the pious dead, 

As for the absent lost ; 
They rest with Christ, their glorious Head, 

No more on billows tost. 

Weep for " the dead in Christ," who live ? 

For prisoners now set free ? 
Weep for the sick, who now revive 

In immortality? 

Oh ! for the living, rather, weep, 

With toil and sorrow driven ; 
Who still in sin and folly sleep, 

Nor seek the path to Heaven. C. E. G. 



